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JOHN GIELGUD AND JUDITH ANDERSON, a son and his mother, in 
Guthrie McClintic’s production of Hamlet. 
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A CRITIC SPEAKS — SPANISH 
TRAGEDY —GRAF ENTERS THE 
MET. — MOVIEGOER’S QUERY 


0 LITTLE has been written by actors 
S on the art of acting that Coquelin 
and Talma stand out as the major theo- 
rists for their profession even to this day. 
An actor’s language is not made of 
words, but of movement, projection, 
voice and gesture. That alphabet, in 
turn, is difficult for critics to translate 
back into their own language, which is 
one reason, among many, why criticism 
of acting is so generally unsatisfactory 
alike to actor, audience and critic. John 
Mason Brown, writing of this situation 
(in relation to Morton Eustis’ report of 
the way Helen Hayes studies a part, in 
the last issue of THEATRE ARTS), adds 
this illuminating comment: 

‘Almost always they [critics] write 
about acting from the point of view of 
the effect gained and not from the point 
of view of the person who gains it... . 
The truth is that to acting, past or pres- 
ent, the critical approach is almost al- 
ways bound to be a literary one. Hence 
it is that reviewers tend to be more at 
home in dealing with playwrights than 
with players. With dramatists they at 
least share the written word and the ex- 

















Beatrice Lillie, unchanging in appear- 
ance as in talent, appears in The Show 
Is On!, a Vincente Minnelli production. 


BILLBOARD gives the following 
list of plays already scheduled for 
road tours this season, a larger list 
than has been offered for several 
years past: The Great Waltz, Lady 
Precious Stream, Boy Meets Girl, 
Call It a Day, a few companies of 
Tobacco Road, Ethan Frome, Pride 
and Prejudice, Dead End, The Fol- 
lies, George White’s Scanda/s, the 
D’Oyly Carte Gilbert and Sullivan 
troupe, First Lady and perhaps 
Idiot’s Delight and Victoria Regina. 
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A REPORT on the International 
Theatre Congress, which made Vi- 
enna one of the focal points for the- 
atre artists this fall, comes in a letter 
from Arch Lauterer of Bennington 
College. Meetings, plays by native 
and imported companies, and a large 
exhibition of stage design made up 
the Congress. The exhibition in- 
cluded material, chiefly of the eight- 
eenth century, from the fine per- 
manent collection of the National 
Bibliothek, and a display of signifi- 
cant post-war design assembled from 
various parts of the world by Josef 
Gregor, the Bibliothek’s talented 
and indefatigable director. 
Surveying the modern exhibit, 
Mr. Lauterer reports no obvious 
unity of spirit or of inspiration as 
was evident fifteen years ago when 
expressionism was the dominant art 
movement throughout Europe. But 
the actual techniques of modern 
architecture seem to him to have in- 
fluenced and guided many of the 
designers. The most vital and com- 
plete collection, from Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, strongly reflected modern ar- 
chitecture, especially in the work of 
Heythum, Troester and Hofman. 
In the Soviet division, constructiv- 
ism appeared as a simplified realism 
stated architecturally rather than 
with the earlier positivism in dec- 
oration or anti-decoration. The Ger- 
man and Austrian examples, in 
general, continued the Pirchan- 
Strnad tradition and favored the 
Baroque style, although the more 
recent work of such artists as Cle- 
mens Holzmeister were simple archi- 
tectural formations. Hungarian and 
American designs were, Mr. Lauterer 
says, strangely alike in spirit, with 
the same romantic interpretation of 
realism and the same meticulous 
craftsmanship. The architectural in- 
fluence was missing in the designs 
from France and Italy. The latter 
were surrealist in approach; the for- 
mer primarily painters’ conceptions. 
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pounded idea in common. But with ac- 
tors they have no choice, except to 
translate their performances into literar 
terms. ... The trouble with them is that 
they see acting as spectators, not as 
actors. That may establish a close bond 
of understanding between audiences and 
critics, but does not eliminate the differ- 
ences separating critics from actors.’ 


i pe price of civil war has no relation 
to the cost of guns and ammunition 
but is told off through long years and 
many generations in the record of inbred 
hatreds, in the loss of a nation’s unity 
and integrity, in the death of the very 
men best equipped to serve their coun- 
try, in the destruction of the irreplace- 
able heritage of a nation’s art, and espe- 
cially in the sacrifice of the living artists 
who were building a spiritual wealth for 
the nation’s future. 

So the glorious stained glass in the 
Cathedral at Toledo, the jeweled mira- 
cles that adorned the figure of the Virgin, 
El Greco’s masterpiece, The Burial of 
Count Orgaz, are already reckoned among 
the material losses in Spain. But the 
whole depths of the black tragedy there 
seem to be illumined by such incidents 
as the reported execution by the Fascists 
of the young poet and playwright, Fed- 
erico Garcia Lorca, an enthusiast for 
everything that was fine in the native 
Spanish tradition in poetry, song and 
dramatic ritual, the author of Bitter 
Oleander (in which Eugenie Leontovich 
appeared here a few years ago) and the 
leader of the Barraca, a traveling theatre 
that carried Spanish classic dramas and 
modern poetic plays back to the towns 
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and villages that had lost touch with 
the theatre. It seems that such a proud 
young Spaniard should have been re- 
spected alike by loyalists and rebels — 
if it is Spain they are fighting for. 


— Metropolitan Opera includes in 


its announcements for the coming 


season the appointment of Herbert Graf 


as stage director. A knowledge of Mr. 
Graf’s vigorous and effective work both 
with principals and with the ensemble at 
the Philadelphia Opera two years ago, 
as well as the pictorial record of his 
ears abroad, suggests the assurance 
that it will no longer be possible to say 
that the only difference in dramatic 
method between two Stage Directors at 
the Metropolitan is that whereas Direc- 
tor A. tells the chorus to come in and 
move to the right, Director B. gives the 
order: ‘Half go right and half go left.’ 


_ the season’s unheralded guests 
is one of whose success Broadway 
has heard for many years: Frederic 
McConnell, director of the Cleveland 
Play House, who is in New York serving 
as director for Robert Turney’s Daugh- 
ters of Atreus. What he accomplishes in 
that capacity must wait to be told when 
the production appears, but what he 
has done in Cleveland is on the record 
and can be judged from the new season’s 
announcement of a repertory of fourteen 
plays —new and_ revival — includin 
such diverse offerings as Merrily We 
Roll Along; Within the Gates; John Hay- 
den’s Lost Horizons; As You Like It; 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone; the Aéschylus 


Agamemnon; and a new production of 


VIENNA’S International Theatre 
Congress saw, in addition to the ex- 
hibition of stage design, a variety of 
plays produced in the city’s leading 
theatres. The Burgtheater gave Das 
Goldene Viies, by Franz Grillparzer; 
the Staatsoper sang Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Die vier Grobiane. But there were 
also, besides these native offerings, 
sega by visiting French, 
talian and Hungarian national the- 
atres, imported for the occasion. In 
Vienna, as Arch Lauterer says, 
‘where labor does not bind the 
theatre hand and foot’, it was 
sible to see leading companies Be 
three important theatre countries 
give their own versions of their own 
native drama. The French troupe 
presented Marivaux’ Feu de l'amour 
et du hasard and Charles Vildrac’s 
Le Pélérin; the Italian group gave 
Pirandello’s Tonight We Improvise; 
and the guests from Hungary pro- 
duced Der Schatz der Roninen, by 
Michael Kallay. 
& 
AFTER Romeo and Fuliet comes As 
You Like It in the films, produced 
in England by Elisabeth Bergner’s 
husband, Dr. Czinner, with Bergner 
herself as Rosalind. A London critic 
credits them with having ‘caught 
just the right note of fairy-tale deli- 
cacy for the telling of this greenest 
and youngest of Shakespeare’s plays’. 
Just as the film is released in Lon- 
don, too, announcement is finally 
made of an opening date in Edin- 
burgh for The Boy David, the play 
which Barrie wrote for Bergner, post- 
poned several times because of the 
star’s illness. 
e 

IN Scotland again, this time in 


& Glasgow, will come the first per- 


formance of Antony and Cleopatra 
with Eugenie Leontovich and Don- 
ald Wolfit in the title roles, Leon 
Quartermaine as Enobarbus, Mar- 
garet Rawlings as Charmian and 
Komisarjevsky as director. 
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THE following paragraph is from a 
stirring memorial to Irving Thal- 
berg, ‘a producer without flamboy- 
ance and with flair’, written by C. 
A. Lejeune, motion picture critic of 
the London Odserver. She calls Thal- 
berg ‘the power behind the careers 
of Marie Dressler, Clark Gable, 
Norma Shearer and other Holly- 
wood players’, speaks of him as ‘the 
sponsor and innovator of Mutiny 
on the Bounty, China Seas, The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street, Romeo and 
Fuliet, and most of Hollywood’s 
more ambitious pictures’, and then 
goes on to say, ‘A temperate man in 
all his ways of living, in this one 
respect he was an inveterate gam- 
bler. If he believed in a man, or a 
project, or a story, he would stake 
everything on his conviction... . 
Everyone who worked for Thalberg 
loved him. He had the quality, rare 
among showmen and precious among 
men, of standing back after an 
achievement and letting the other 
fellow take the credit. There was 
nothing thrustful about Thalberg; 
he never wanted to be known as the 
big promoter. He just saw a little 
farther than most of the others, and 
trusted his vision, and worked like 
a laborer until it came true. .. . In 
the whole of the film-making world 
there are perhaps half a dozen pro- 
ducers whose caligraphy we can iden- 
tify. Of them all, Thalberg was the 
most significant, and not alone be- 
cause he had the resources of the 
world’s most important film com- 
pany behind him. Genius is an in- 
finite capacity for taking chances, 
and that genius Thalberg had in full 
measure. What he also had was a 
great kindliness, a love for his work, 
workers, friends and audiences.’ 


& 
T. S. ELIOT’S Murder in the Cathe- 
dral passed its two-hundredth per- 
formance in a run resumed at the 
Mercury Theatre in London after a 
summer closing of the playhouse. 
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The Winter's Tale. The Play House also 
maintains a School of the Theatre, a 
children’s theatre, and has a close asso- 
ciation with the Graduate School of 
Theatre and Drama of Western Reserve 
University. Mr. McConnell is welcome 
in New York as a guest, but he should 
not be induced to stay too long. New 
York is not America, and there are not 
many such strongholds of community 
art as the Cleveland Play House. 


YOUNG, intelligent and puzzled movie 
fan asks this question, to which 
some of the fine artists associated with 
motion pictures may know the answer — 
the directors, actors, designers or camera 
men (but not the producers, writers of 
scenarios or the exhibitors): Why, since 
many motion picture theatres in the 
smaller cities and towns think they must 
put on two features (of which one is 
almost always bad) in order to get an 
audience, and then, not getting it, add a 
‘bank night’ as a further inducement 
and, again unsuccessful, add ‘screeno’, 
and, after all that effort and expense 
get only the pathetically greed y-looking 
people who collect their dollars on the 
stage, why do they not close the theatres, 
or open them to legitimate plays, or — 
quite simply —try for a bigger and 
better audience with better pictures? 


_— THE ranks of actors who have 
added the duties of directors or pro- 
ducers to their jobs comes Helen Hayes, 
who appears as associate producer with 
Gilbert Miller of Wycherley’s The Coun- 
try Wife, first at London’s Old Vic, later 
on Broadway, with Ruth Gordon. 
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LILLIAN GISH 


AND 


ARTHUR BYRON 


IN 


HAMLET 








A daughter and her father: Ophelia and Po- 
lonius, as they are portrayed in the Guthrie 
McClintic-John Gielgud production of the 
Shakespeare play. Miss Gish is a lovely and 
tragic Ophelia, and Mr. Byron etches the Lord 
Chamberlain in stronger colors than customary, 
with less of the usual querulous pettiness. 
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MAURICE EVANS AS NAPOLEON: From the Romeo of Katharine 
Cornell’s production of Romeo and Fuliet and the Dauphin of her Saint oan, 
to a new role in a new play, Saint Helena, by Robert C. Sherriff and Jeanne 
de Casalis. The drama, a success in London, is a Max Gordon production. 
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West End on Broadway 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HEN you can pick up a transatlantic telephone, as it is said the 

Lunts did, and engage His Majesty’s Theatre in London for the 
coronation season, when you can travel across the sea on the Queen 
Mary in quicker time than it takes to discipline your sea legs, when an 
American actor and producer can share in the production of a Restora- 
tion comedy at the Old Vic with an English and an American actress 
joined in the leading parts, when American musicals and murder 
mysteries can settle down to comfortable homes in London’s West 
End, it is not surprising to find English playwrights and players re- 
turning the compliment by their massed presence in New York at the 
beginning of a season that is rich in promise. And, our labor-union 
lords to the contrary notwithstanding, there is nothing more helpful 
and more hopeful than this international interchange of artists. Long 
may it last! 

There has probably been no production in years more eagerly 
awaited than that of John Gielgud’s Hamlet, produced by Guthrie 
McClintic, with Lillian Gish as Ophelia, Judith Anderson as the 
Queen, Arthur Byron as Polonius, and Jo Mielziner setting the stage. 
Gielgud first played Hamlet at the Old Vic in London in the season of 
1929-30 and made his own London production of the play in 1934 with 
extraordinary success. At that time Ashley Dukes wrote of him: 
‘Speaking always to himself as Hamlet must, whether in soliloquy or 
otherwise, he so beautifully conveys the conversation of mind with 
mind that the most familiar line comes with an element of surprise, 
fresh-wrought although inevitable.’ Charles Morgan said, ‘If I see a 
better performance of the play than this before I die, it will be a 
miracle.’ And a few weeks ago, when the new American production of 
the play with Gielgud as Hamlet opened in Toronto, a critic there said 
that if Gielgud had ever seen anyone else play the part, he must have 
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forgotten it, his own performance was so fresh, strong and inevitable. 

Not a word of all this is a word too much of praise when applied 
to Gielgud’s New York performance. The thing that immediately dis- 
tinguishes him from other great players of the role is that he — the 
Gielgud-Hamlet and the Hamlet-Gielgud — is such a young man, a 
young prince, good, noble, affectionate, desolated by the loss of his 
honored and beloved father and by his mother’s too-quick marriage 
with his uncle, and tortured by his own inexperience of life, by lack of 
all the impulse to direct action of which a happy life in a pleasant 
royal home has deprived him. Most actors wait until they have 
reached maturity — in technique as well as in person — before essay- 
ing (or at least before mastering) the part of Hamlet. Gielgud has the 
rare advantage of having maturity and youth together; a native skill 
and craftsmanship added to an innate understanding; a mind and a 
body both perfectly tuned —as well as trained —to performance. 
He knows — each moment — exactly how Hamlet feels. He has for- 
gotten nothing. And with his rare gift of projection, he flings that 
feeling across the footlights, stirring the emotion of the audience, 
establishing and maintaining a tension — in them — that leaves him 
free to go on building to superb, and superbly simple, climaxes. 

Gielgud is quoted as saying that he will not play Hamlet after he 
is thirty-five. You see why, at once, when you see him in the part; 
but he can safely play it at fifty — the young man’s spirit will not fail 
him simply because the clock of time has ticked off a few more years. 
John Gielgud is every inch an actor, but he is more than an actor, he 
is an actor-poet. And this Shakespeare at the grand old Empire 
Theatre that houses it so well is all a poet’s play, a poet’s words spoken 
with a poet’s ringing voice that never fails to give a syllable its best 
advantage. 

There have been many notable performances of Hamlet, even in the 
limited theatre of our time, but none of them has achieved so com- 
pletely as this, the triumph of Shakespeare’s poetry — of the words 
themselves, the richness and clarity of their tone, the philosophy and 
humanity of the story they tell, the grand procession of their lines, 
their essential theatric value. This Hamlet is not always ‘blank verse’; 
it is poetic drama, every inch of it. The great speeches are not set 
apart; the lesser passages flow into them with an unaltered strength 
and security. You hope that they will have this added power the 
moment you hear Hamlet begin: 
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‘A little more than kin, and less than kind.’ 
You believe it when he says: 
‘But I have that within, which passeth show;’ 
and again: 
‘How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
Fie on’t! O fie! ’tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed; things rank, and gross in nature, 
Possess it merely.’ 
You know it, beyond question, when he cries: 
“Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness speaks.’ 
You marvel at it afresh as the grand lines in the Fortinbras scene 
(usually omitted) come rolling out in their unfamiliar majesty. 
Besides youth and verbal beauty, there is another feature that sets 
off this presentation: the aspiration behind it, the obvious will of ev- 
erybody concerned in the making of the show to add to its sum the 
best of what he has to give. To Guthrie McClintic, of course, must go, 
graciously and appreciatively, the credit for the company he has as- 
sembled, as well as for the unity and quality he has contributed to the ) 
direction of the performance. Jo Mielziner’s settings are not only 
nobly conceived and designed, but they seem to be more beautifully 
painted than theatre settings usually are. The costumes are a satisfac- 
tion to the eye. The lighting follows always the exact mood of the 
scene. And all of this enveloping material advantage seems to be there 
on the stage to give the players bounds and liberty for their accom- 
plishment. It might have been expected that Arthur Byron would 
make Polonius count in this ensemble, both as father and as politician; 
that Lillian Gish would have the perfect accent and the line of gentle 
grace for Ophelia’s madness; that Judith Anderson would equip the 
Queen with a majestic terror; and that Malcolm Keen would give a 
good account of the trying role of the ignoble King. But there was in 
each performance something better than the actor’s natural best, 
something taken from the store of their joint desire to make this 
Hamlet a memorable performance. 
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The next British entry, in point of worth, is St. Helena by R. C. 
Sherriff and Jeanne de Casalis, with Maurice Evans acting the role of 
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Napoleon. The play, or series of episodes, shows the gradual wearing 
down of Napoleon’s strong body and powerful spirit under the pres- 
sure of his virtual imprisonment on the island rock where he spent his 
last days, with emphasis on all the enmities that man and nature, in 
a bitter mood, can create to torture such a man in such confinement. 
Like the playlets which make up Laurence Housman’s Victoria Re- 
gina, each of the eleven episodes in St. Helena can stand well by itself 
as a dramatic unit. But they do not stand so well together as the 
scenes in the Housman play, nor do they give the star so good an op- 
portunity for versatility of performance or for climax. For in each St. 
Helena episode there is almost the same pattern of cheerful and vigor- 
ous beginning, each time against new and more trying odds, followed 
by a slow slipping of the spirit and ending with a new edge toward 
loneliness and despair. As the incidents come, rest a moment and pass 
by, you see and feel the Emperor, it is true, gradually hemmed in 
more tightly by constricting laws, by annoying regulations, by guards 
crowding in upon his privacy. You see quarrels and death, sickness 
and weariness of spirit, thin out the ranks of his adherents, taking one 
by one all those for whom he cares most or who give him most release. 
That increasing sense of a down-grade is the essence of the play’s idea. 
But the emotional range is too repetitive, scene by scene, to keep 
clearly marked or sharply cut the downward urge which ends only as 
death approaches. 

Within the limits set for them by the playwrights, the actors and 
Robert Sinclair, the director, have done everything possible, leaving 
St. Helena only an element of monotony to keep it from being a truly 
fine dramatic document. As it stands, it has more human and dra- 
matic interest than most plays of its kind; it is always true and often 
vivid, though seldom deeply moving. If the younger British actors 
had nobody except John Gielgud and Maurice Evans to represent 
them as upholders of the best English acting tradition, they could 
still make a firm case on the strength of Gielgud’s Hamlet and Maur- 
ice Evans’ less rewarding but hardly less difficult characterization of 
Napoleon in exile. If Evans is a British Napoleon, so is Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet (and Gielgud’s) a British prince. The matter of translating 
your hero, fictional or historic, into terms of your own people has long 
been a privilege accorded to playwrights and to actors who wanted to 
use it, and is an artist’s privilege, not to be quarreled with. 

In his portrait of the fallen Emperor, Maurice Evans has added 
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EMLYN WILLIAMS IN NIGHT MUST FALL appears as star, director 
and author. The horror tale of a degenerate bellhop with a fondness for 
murdering ladies is presented in New York with the original London cast. 





Lucas-Pritchard 





WHITE HORSE INN 

Even a glance at the antic faces of William Gaxton and Billy House tells you 
that White Horse Inn, spectacle though it is, is not without its comical mo- 
ments. After years of success on the continent, the show comes to the Centre 
Theatre, a fittingly large and sumptuous home for its eye- and stage-filling 
scenic effects. Kitty Carlisle returns from the films to sing the familiar, 
melodious music by Ralph Benatzky and Robert Stolz. Erik Charell has 
again staged the show, as he did for its London and Berlin productions. 
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distinctly to the earlier accomplishment by which New York knew 
him, as Romeo with Katharine Cornell, and as the Dauphin in Sv¢. 
Foan. Besides his other virtues of clear insight and good projection, he 
possesses an unusual capacity for changing not only his carriage but 
his actual physical presence — his appearance of size, weight, shoul- 
der-breadth, as well as speech and movement — to fit the character 
he is playing. And all of the change seems to come from within, not 
from make-up; this sharply defined portrait of Napoleon alters even 
within itself, from scene to scene, with slight, almost indefinable shifts 
of speed and emphasis in word and walk and details of business. 

Nobody who is interested in good acting should miss St. Helena, 
for Max Gordon has gathered together an unusually talented com- 
pany for the presentation of the play. Even the smallest parts are well 
taken (such a vignette as that of the Abbé Buonovita, played by 
Francis Pierlot); and the major characters, Percy Waram as Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, who guards Napoleon on the island, and the group of 
companions and retainers who surround Napoleon, are a splendid 
ensemble — Jules Epailly as Cipriani, Reginald Mason as General 
Count Bertrand, Joseph Macaulay as General Baron Gourgaud, 
Stephen Ker Appleby as General Count Montholon, Allan Wheatley 
as Count Las Cases, Kay Strozzi as Countess Montholon, Whitford 
Kane as Dr. O’Meara. 


Victoria Regina, with Helen Hayes, which is Laurence Housman’s 
welcome share of the British contribution, continues to play to Stand- 
ing Room Only, and to such a showing of advance interest that the 
press agent already announces a possible postponement of the road 
tour of the play for another year. The D’Oyly Carte troupe has also 
been hanging out an S. R. O. sign with fair regularity, in spite of the 
fact that the company is not, in certain noticeable respects, as good 
as two years ago, and seems, at times, to give evidence of insufficient re- 
hearsal for members of the cast who have not performed regularly 
with the company in England. 

Two murder melodramas are here, both with their British actor- 
authors and both, it must be admitted, disappointing — Love From a 
Stranger, with Frank Vosper, and Night Must Fall, with Emlyn Wil- 
liams. Williams’ play is not entirely unrewarding, yet with all his 
obvious skill in acting and in writing dialogue he falls short of the 
hopes aroused for him. As author, he forestalls the criticism that his 
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play (about a bell-boy who murders for a pastime) is not a mystery, 
by proclaiming the guilty man and his sentence at the rise of the first 
curtain. Nevertheless, there still rest on him, as a playwright, certain 
responsibilities — first, that of establishing a right mood for the tale 
he is telling, getting the ‘feel’ of the house in the woods, of the strange 
mistress and her stranger servants; and second, either of creating the 
tension and release required of good melodrama or of substituting for 
them the plausibility of situation and reality of character expected of a 
psychological study in crime. Both of these requirements Mr. Williams 
discards in favor of an illogical story and half a dozen humorous, but 
utterly false, characterizations, which he uses as a foil for his own part, 
that of the young and brutal murderer who is supposed to have a 
fascination for women, old and young. Williams’ performance as Dan 
is without doubt skilful; it has all of the accepted surface of the crimi- 
nal character, the eye that is blank when it is not shifty, the excess of 
vanity and assurance, the constant desire to talk of himself, the com- 
bination of the bully and the coward. To these objective elements 
Williams adds his own actor’s contribution — tellingly erratic gesture, 
quick, out-of-balance, nervous movement, speech that sometimes 
leads and sometimes follows facial expression, and other creative de- 
tails of characterization. But when the sum of play and playing is 
taken, there remains, still, a considerable balance against Night Must 
Fall as good entertainment. 

White Horse Inn comes to America not from London but from the 
Continent by way of London. For years past this show of Erik Char- 
ell’s has filled large theatres for long periods of time, and its splendors 
of costume and ingenuities of stagecraft have long been the talk of 
returning travelers. In New York, where it succeeds The Great Waltz 
as a major spectacle, its values and limitations are both obvious. It is 
scaled to the size of the enormous Center Theatre far better than its 
predecessor, which does not mean only that it uses enough people to 
fill the stage — which is easy enough to do with enough money to do 
it — and not only that the crowds are handled so that their composi- 
tion and movement are effective even from a distance, but also that 
there is nothing in the action or the music delicate enough to benefit 
by greater intimacy or to lose by the lack of it. In other words, its 
very mediocrity of purpose equips it to do its job (in which bigness is 
the essential element) better than The Great Waltz. Yet, as it stands, 
White Horse Inn is a pretty tame show, in spite of the effort William 
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Gaxton and the jolly and enormous Billy House make to keep the 
comedy ripping along, and even allowing for the charm, the grace and 
ease and the freedom of singing tone which Kitty Carlisle has acquired 
in the movies. If by accident of birth you remember the peculiar de- 
light that always attended a performance of the old German comedy 
which serves as a basis for the book of White Horse Inn, the elaborate 
spectacle which has taken its place may become even tamer by con- 
trast. There is good dancing, but not enough of it; there are good cos- 
tumes and settings, but too many of them; familiar music, a little too 
familiar. When you have forgotten the rest of the show, you will prob- 
ably recall two grotesque dancers — Buster West and Melissa Mason. 


By all odds the best of the month’s home-brewed plays is Reflected 
Glory, by George Kelly, starring Tallulah Bankhead. It is the story 
of an actress to whom the theatre is more real than real life and who 
acts herself out of a home and a husband, and it is said to have been 
written especially for Miss Bankhead. Whether it was or not, it is 
certainly cut to fit the pattern of her personality and her playing. 
The cast that supports her is uneven, but Ann Andrews, as an actress 
friend, and especially Clay Clement as the ‘personal manager’, enrich 
Miss Bankhead’s opportunities by their own effective characteriza- 
tions. If you enjoy an exhibition of sheer technical skill, both in play- 
writing and in acting, you will find Reflected Glory a thoroughly satis- 
fying exhibit. 

There is probably no playwright writing for the American theatre 
today who can do so exactly what he sets out to do as George Kelly 
can, in the way of outlining a character, establishing the relation 
between one character and another, making every sentence of dialogue 
a bridge to the next, giving his story a beginning, a middle and an end, 
keeping the scenes the right length and always giving the actor a 
chance. And there is probably no player who can better Tallulah 
Bankhead in taking a role established for her by a playwright or, for 
that matter, by another player, and making it seem exactly right for 
her. There is a comment on her versatility in the ‘Who’s Who’ note 
in the program, which reads: ‘In this [The Dancers in London] she 
attracted the attention of Noel Coward, who assigned her the leading 
role in Fallen Angels, which Estelle Winwood played here. Later she 
played the role Katharine Cornell had here in The Green Hat. Sub- 
sequently in They Knew What They Wanted she had the part made 
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famous in New York by Pauline Lord. In Her Cardboard Lover she 
was in the Jeanne Eagels role, in Let Us Be Gay the Francine Larri- 
more part, in The Gold Diggers Ina Claire’s. There were The Lady of 
the Camellias and some eight other London productions in which she 
starred besides these all, long-run successes.’ 

It is a pleasure to watch George Kelly and Tallulah Bankhead at 
work together, and Reflected Glory is a good evening’s entertainment; 
that is, if you like to watch the wheels go round. What both play- 
wright and player lack is the creative imagination that stimulates an 
audience to forget that there are wheels going around. Sometimes we 
call this missing thing poetry — the ability to make two things grow 
where one grew before. 


Your point of view toward entertainment will guide your response 
to Seen But Not Heard by Marie Baumer and Martin Berkeley. A 
woman going out of the theatre turned to her escort to say, ‘Isn’t it 
wonderful to see three youngsters carry a whole show that way?’ 
Perhaps it is. Certainly Frankie Thomas and his two little associate 
players, Anne Baxter and Raymond Roe, deserve considerable credit 
for their mature and assured accomplishment. But the theatre hardly 
seems the place to train child wonders for the movies, and there was 
nothing in this play about a man who murders his wife and is trapped 
by his shrewd little nieces and nephews to suggest any other use for it. 

Of the plays that have already fallen by the wayside where they 
stopped for a moment, there is only one that asks for a word to re- 
member it by, So Proudly We Hail, a play of military school life, the 
first work of a young author, Joseph Viertel, that had enough sin- 
cerity to make it worth noting on the record. 
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The Scene in Europe 


The Young Man’s Drama 


ASHLEY DUKES 


OR THE space of two months my only contact with the visible 
ccm was hearing an Italian opera, mounted on the cosmic 
scale, sung before an almost cosmic multitude under Italian stars. I 
cannot think the occasion was musically important, and many of 
the thirty thousand listeners must perforce have been only spectators; 
but this way of doing opera was decidedly in the spirit of the day. 
In the dictator-countries of Europe the very possession of an ancient 
arena or medieval square is a dramatic incitement; the mass-produc- 
ers of theatre spectacle begin to ask themselves what they shall do 
with it. If the city happens to possess no ancient arenas, a modern 
stadium or aerodrome will always serve. The new assembly parks of 
German cities, which are so incongruously named Wiesen, resound 
as fiercely to the tramp of pageantry as the squares of Moscow. Some- 
body, surrounded by scores of microphones and illumined by hundreds 
of spotlights, is always making a theatrical pronouncement from a 
platform, to the accompaniment of the ‘Hails!’ of thousands. This 
is the sort of thing that kills the theatre proper, as I remember noting 
years ago in these pages, before the Nazis came to power. Too much 
drama of the streets means too little drama of the stage. Totalitarian 
mob-rule means none at all. 

But the Italians with their prodigious grand-opera, boasting its 
three hundred orchestral players, six hundred choristers, and only 
a single conductor, tenor and prima donna, present the whole fan- 
tastic entertainment in so natural a guise that it looks like theatre 
under a magnifying lens. It is so popular that any season may see 
the Piazza San Marco closed to us at dusk, and handed over to the 
operatic listeners to Verdi. In their less dependable climate one can 
scarcely see the Germans risking the strings of their violins and the 
mouths of their trumpets on open-air Wagner. They are wise enough 
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to keep opera within doors and to let drama proper, which is to say 
drama propagandist, declaim through the amplifier to the hailing 
throngs, and afterward through the radio to the peasant in the still- 
ness of his farmstead. 

Salzburg, perhaps, must bear some responsibility for this fashion 
of mass-theatre, in so far as it is aesthetic and not political. It was 
Salzburg that began performing Hofmannsthal’s Yedermann, that 
over-colored version of the old English morality Everyman, in the 
cathedral square of the town. It was Salzburg that went on to pro- 
duce Faust, a poet’s drama if there ever was one, in the open-air 
galleries of the episcopal riding-school. And this tendency to mass- 
effect in surroundings other than those of theatre may be the reason 
why the Festival, which began its work years ago with an equal 
division of interest between music and drama, no longer counts for 
anything at all on the dramatic side. Here a great opportunity has 
been lost; Reinhardt’s first confession that he had nothing more to 
say to the stage was made when he failed to produce a new work by a 
European poet every year on the stage of the Festspielhaus. The Salz- 
burg adventure should have come at the beginning, or at least in the 
middle, of his career. In actual practice all that Salzburg has achieved 
dramatically has been to set a poor example of the director’s type of 
theatre, lacking all the inspiration that the writer can bring. And 
this example is now being followed by the numerous minor and Aryan 
Reinhardts who remain in Germany, working upon passions in their 
audience or expounding political theses which exclude the very 
possibility of Dichtung, or poetic creation, as living theatre must 
understand it. 

The living theatre in Europe to-day is hard to find, and we have 
gone far since the time when Englishmen looked hopefully across the 
Channel for new drama, fine playing, or any other manifestations of 
theatre art. As the traveler from the South comes back in early Sep- 
tember through his Paris, he expects to find little beside the eternal 
Nu, Toujours Nu, Tout Nu of the revues that we have all heard of, 
but nobody I know has ever seen. But the actual emptiness of the 
stage is all the same appalling, and the advance announcements of 
new plays do little to promise better things. A French dramatist who 
knows the German theatre as well as his own tells me that ‘though 
we preserve the forms of liberty, we stand mute and helpless before 
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life to-day. Hitlerism, to the intellectual, is a tyranny from without. 
But what we suffer is a tyranny from within, which may lie heavier 
upon the artist than any outward censorship.’ 

This friend of mine is worth quoting further. Sipping his coffee at 
a table on the sidewalk, as we watch the crowd go past, he observes 
that ‘last generation’s dramatists, if they had any talent at all, 
were politically of the Left. Society itself was relatively stable and 
above all self-satisfied; the spirit of rebellion of the writers was far 
more consciously hostile to the comfortable dourgeois than friendly to 
the poor proletarian. Your Bernard Shaw was one of them; Tolstoy, 
Gorki and Hauptmann were others. To-day, however, in a disor- 
dered and restless State, the writer who declares for the Left must 
undergo a more careful scrutiny of the motive underlying his philos- 
ophy. Nine times out of ten he betrays himself as a sentimentalist — 
that is, a purveyor of sentiment insincerely felt. When he succeeds in 
deceiving himself, which is not uncommon, he is the worst sentimental- 
ist of all. Dozens of these people will move over to some sort of Fascism 
in due course, and will become sentimentalists of the Right. Germany, 
being the land of supreme sentimentality, is now full of them. Do 
you not agree with me?’ I am bound to tell him that I do. 

‘There remain the few writers who are, if not active Communists, 
minds and imaginations completely imbued with the ideology of 
Moscow. They are at least honest men, and one must respect them 
as one respects Dimitroff, the alleged Reichstag-burner, put on trial 
before a nation. But from the nature of their attitude to society 
they cannot truly express themselves in the forms of art and literature 
as we traditionally understand them. That would not matter if they 
had any new forms to give us; but they have not. They cannot even 
be good opportunists like their comrades of Moscow, to whom any- 
thing that vaguely tends in the right Communist direction is good 
enough for the stage. These men know that they are in a microscopic 
minority, not only as Communists among the middle classes, but 
as social writers among the workers themselves. The necessity of 
orthodoxy is ever-present with them. They are scarcely more numer- 
ous, in actual fact, than the members of the Jesuits among those who 
profess the Catholic faith; and still they know they must pretend to 
the same influence. This atmosphere of constraint makes all creative 
activity futile. Communist novelists and playwrights, in direct rela- 
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tion to their subservience to Moscow and its dogmas, go downhill 
in their own country and lose not only their own reputation but that 
of their party.’ 

There followed a prolonged silence, during which I produced a 
copy of the September issue of THEATRE ARTS, “The Soviet Theatre 
Speaks for Itself’, which had just been forwarded to me in Paris. It 
opened on page 673 at the article entitled 4 New Chapter in Dramatic 
Thought, by Vladimir Kirshon. We read this and the following pages 
together. There was a further silence, which I commend to other 
students of the same pronouncement. Finally our conversation pro- 
ceeded something as follows. 

‘It is unfortunate that the Russians have no means, even if they 
had the will, to educate themselves regarding the thought of Western 
Europe. History cannot be ignored as these men seem to ignore it. 
Words cannot be twisted to make a gospel of a creed. The scientific 
study of human life and the dramatization of the functional character 
of the individual human being in the body corporate, which should 
be the whole subject of the man who writes under such a title, are 
hardly touched upon. Why, even your Shaw is a better modernist 
than this Kirshon!’ 

At this moment, retrieving my copy of THEATRE ARTS, I called a 
taxi, said farewell, and made the London plane without further delay. 
A new theatre season was beginning, and one in which I had more 
interest than any for years past. It has already been called the Coro- 
nation season, but I would rather think of it as the young man’s 
season, for all the names of dramatists I have seen so far are new to 
me. Their successes and failures shall be duly recorded here. I hope 
only that not all of them are ignorant of the times in which they 
live and the struggle of powers and hierarchies. Else they must have 
a rude awakening, for Europe is all one and (notwithstanding the 
Monroe doctrine) Europe and America also are one. We all have hard 
matters to consider, which may be considered on the stage as tragedy, 
comedy or farce. But considered they must be, and that I take to be 
the test of the young man’s drama, whether he considers them 


faithfully or no. 
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STAGE DOOR 

The latest play by the collaborators, George S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber, 
authors of The Roval F amily, is the story of a young actress whose love of the 
legitimate theatre is so great that she refuses to succumb to the lure of the 
movies, although the theatre (until the end of the play) has never shown 
any interest in her acting efforts. Margaret Sullavan, whose career does not 
parallel this young lady’s, nevertheless plays the role as her first appearance 
on the stage since her ‘Holly wood success. Donald Oenslager, who seems to 
be responsible for half the plays on the fall list, designed the settings. 
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The Actor Attacks His Part 


IT, Lynn Fontanne; III, Alfred Lunt 


MORTON EUSTIS 


This is the second in a series of articles on the working methods 
of distinguished Broadway actors. Helen Hayes was the subject 
of last month’s article. —Editors’ Note 


s anyone on Broadway — with the possible exception of Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne — will tell you, The Lunts approach 
the problem of acting in a manner all their own. From years of work- 
ing together, they have developed a technique in which each actor 
complements the other to an extraordinary degree. The play selected, 
The Lunts do not waste much time analyzing it from a literary view- 
point nor ponder long upon nuances of character and interpretation. 
They visualize a drama instantly as theatre — a stage, settings, props, 
costumes, musicians in the pit. When they study the script, they do so 
with the apergu of the actor, director, designer and producer rolled 
into one. Only after they have already begun to act out their parts do 
they concentrate on subtleties of impersonation, on definitions of 
character. 

Mr. Lunt, perhaps because of his early training in stock and vaude- 
ville, may have a more immediately intuitive, spontaneous reaction 
than Miss Fontanne. Reading The Taming of the Shrew he may be the 
first to feel: ‘Really, this is a shameful play! It has something, but we've 
got to build it, hoke it, play it like a three-ring circus. . . . We must 
have midgets, acrobats, two men to make a horse!’ Miss Fontanne, 
reared in the more gentle school of English pantomime and acting 
lessons with Ellen Terry, may reason a little more sharply, more 
analytically — though this reaction may stem as much from tempera- 
ment as from training. She may inquire: ‘Will midgets be right? Will 
they be the dest people we can use?’ But, between them, they reach 
the same conclusion. Miss Fontanne rides from her wedding on a 
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bouncing steed, midgets and acrobats caper all over the stage. And 
Shakespeare is removed from the library into an actor’s theatre. 

The Lunts rarely plan out a scene in advance. Their first move is 
to learn the lines mechanically, by rote, to get them out of the way. 
Then, in the privacy of their home, where they do most of their work, 
they improvise their scenes together and ‘see what happens’. They 
throw themselves into the extra-curricular rehearsals with even more 
gusto than they exhibit in their playing. Acting the same scene over 
and over, they discard what is bad, keep what is good, then ‘polish, 
polish, polish’. There is nothing objective about their method. At the 
same time it is not a casual, undisciplined charade. No actors could 
have compassed parts by Shaw, O’Neill, Maxwell Anderson, S. N. 
Behrman, Noel Coward, Robert E. Sherwood, Sidney Howard, Shake- 
speare, without an essentially serious understanding of, and respect 
for, their craft. They enjoy themselves enormously in their improvisa- 
tions. But they are always careful, to the point of exactitude, to work 
within the script. And always they are guided by the reactions of an 
imaginary audience, composed of stern, uncompromising critics, most 
exacting among them Mr. Lunt and Miss Fontanne — a group which 
has grown in stature and severity ever since Miss Fontanne first cap- 
tivated London and New York audiences as Dulcy in 1921 and Mr. 
Lunt romped gaily to stardom in Clarence in 1919. 

Stock in the Castle Square Theatre in Boston (‘every different 
kind of play’); an eighteen-months’ tour with Margaret Anglin in a 
repertory of 4s You Like It, Medea, Iphigenia and other plays; then, 
reversing the usual order but not the happy results, knockabout train- 
ing in vaudeville, with Lily Langtry — this was Mr. Lunt’s previous 
apprenticeship. A first stage appearance with Ellen Terry in a tour of 
Alice Sit by the Fire; pantomime in London — a reputed first entrance 
on a tightrope; touring in the English provinces; spasmodic appear- 
ances in London and New York, culminating in an engagement in 1916 
with Laurette Taylor’s company, had started Miss Fontanne on the 
road to fame. But not until marriage in 1922 and electric lights in 
Molnar’s The Guardsman in 1924 joined their names together and a 
second apprenticeship began under their own observant tutelage, and 
that of the Theatre Guild, did Lunt and Fontanne, as Broadway af- 
fectionately knows them, begin to develop the technique which is now 
second nature with them. 

Appearances together in 4rms and the Man, The Goat Song, At Mrs. 
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Beam’s. . . . then a theatrical separation: Mr. Lunt the racketeering 
Babe Callahan in Ned McCobb’s Daughter, the first high-pressure sales- 
man in O’Neill’s Marco Millions, Mosca in Volpone; Miss Fontanne 
as Eliza Doolittle in Shaw’s Pygmalion, Nina Leeds in five hours of 
neurosis known as Strange Interlude. Then reunion, not yet in Vienna, 
but in a Viennese setting for Caprice, in New York and London; the 
sky tops of Manhattan in Meteor; sword play and fustian in Elizabeth 
the Queen; high comedy and gusto in Reunion in Vienna; high comedy 
and nerves in Design for Living. Melodrama and more neurosis in 
Point Valaine; high jinks in The Taming of the Shrew; song and dance, 
sin and sadness, amid the threatening war-clouds of Idiot’s Delight — 
these and other plays, other performances, cemented a union at once 
mystical and practical, real and theatrical. From a dramatic instinct, 
sharpened, heightened, tempered and chastened by years of acting 
experience, emerged order and discipline. 

When The Lunts enter the stage door for official rehearsals, they 
adapt what they have already created to the playing, to the person- 
alities, of the rest of the cast, to new ideas they are constantly develop- 
ing — even during the run of the play. Working tirelessly, they seem 
to infect everyone in the company with their enthusiasm for acting. 
Rehearsals, with them, are stimulating and delightful occasions. 

The Lunts find it very difficult to analyze their method of attack. 
Mr. Lunt dismisses all the preliminaries with: ‘Miss Fontanne and I 
do a lot of work at home together. But I can’t just describe what it is. 
We’ve done it so long, it’s become almost instinctive.’ Miss Fontanne, 
almost as inarticulate, calls it: ‘Something that’s grown so with the 
years that I wouldn’t know what it was. Our playing together, and 
our rehearsing, is like a note of music that we then enlarge into a 
chord.’ Both are extremely loath to talk about technique, personally 
or impersonally. If talk they must, however, they are adamant on 
one point. They must take the stage individually. ‘Mr. Lunt’s opin- 
ions about technique, his reactions to the theatre, are often quite 
different from mine,’ says Miss Fontanne. ‘Just because we work 
together is no reason we should be classed as a team.’ ‘What Miss 
Fontanne does on the stage,’ choruses Mr. Lunt in the adjacent 
dressing room, ‘what she thinks about acting, is a personal equation. 
I wouldn’t dream of intruding on that side of her life. You must talk 
to each of us alone.’ 

Bowing, accordingly, to their mutual wish, we raise the curtain 
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to present Mr. Lunt and Miss Fontanne as individual actors, trusting 
that they will pardon the liberty taken in introducing them into the 
Actor’s Forum on Acting Technique as a ‘team’ —a course which 
they themselves, by the very nature of the ‘technique’ they claim to 
despise, have made almost obligatory. 


Lynn Fontanne 

a first essential of acting technique, Lynn Fontanne believes, is 
voice control — ‘knowing how to pitch and throw your voice so 

as to fill a theatre’. This is the one histrionic facility which Miss 

Fontanne is willing to admit may be classed as ‘technique, pure and 

simple’ — one requiring long and arduous training. All the rest are 

amalgams of many qualities. 

Timing, for instance, so vital a factor in acting, especially in the 
projection of dialogue by Shaw, Behrman or Coward, is ‘purely a 
matter of ear — something instinctive, which the actor either has or 
has not got’. A good raconteur at the dinner table or in the drawing 
room ‘has just as much sense of timing as the actor’. The actor’s 
timing must be adjusted to other actors and to an audience. ‘Perhaps 
that may be technique, though even it is largely ear training.’ But the 
moment timing becomes methodical, deliberate and overstudied — 
simply an exercise in technique —the actor becomes like a clock 
ticking. ‘And precision is bad. It is far better for the actor to be a little 
off beat, to jangle!’ 

Set movements and gestures, symbolizing the tragic or the comic, 
are absolutely meaningless, in Miss Fontanne’s judgment. The actor 
supplies the movement, the gesture, the carriage, out of his sense of 
character, his natural instinct of rhythm and mobility. For a long 
time, Miss Fontanne was convinced that she never used her hands on 
stage, except for obvious movements called for by the action. Alexan- 
der Woollcott, to whom — ‘rashly’ — she confided this belief, laughed 
her out of that fond assurance. But, to this day, she insists, she is 
rarely conscious of what she is doing with her hands. Instinctively, 
she will raise her arm or move her body as she speaks a line — ‘just 
as you do in real life’ — but she never, in preparing her part, maps 
out a mechanical line of movement. 

Technique, likewise, cannot teach an actor how to know, before he 
has finished speaking a line, that the expected laugh, the gasp of 
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horror, the ripple of merriment, will not be forthcoming on a particular 
evening. ‘That is a telepathic quality, born with the actor — an es- 
sential sixth sense that every fine actor must possess.’ The actor, per- 
haps, may learn by technical device how to carry on the next line, or 
piece of stage business, without a pause, so that the audience is un- 
aware of its delinquency that evening. ‘But that, too, is something 
more than technique . . . Call it acting!’ 

Miss Fontanne used to read a play primarily with an eye to her 
own role. Her first reaction was: ‘There’s a part I should like to play.’ 
Lately, she has shifted her point of attack. The play itself now en- 
gages her first attention: consideration of her own role is a secondary 
step. When she first read Jdiot’s Delight, her own part was only 
‘blocked in very sketchily’. She signed the contract, however, because 
she had faith in the play. ‘It is the most incredible feeling,’ she says, 
‘to read a play on paper and suddenly to realize that, four weeks 
hence, you must 4e on the stage a personage as remote from yourself 
as Queen Elizabeth, Katherine the Shrew, Lady Castlemaine of Old 
Drury, or the vixen innkeeper in Point Valaine.’ The instant Miss 
Fontanne reads a play, a visual picture of the person springs to her 
mind. She does not attempt, however, to probe her character until 
she has worked on the part as an actress — a diametrically different 
attack from that used by Helen Hayes. Acting out the part with Mr. 
Lunt, improvising details of character — walk, gesture, carriage, tone 
of voice — she begins, ‘slowly, to get into the character of the person’. 
And without analytical reason — ‘I try not to use my intellect at this 
stage at all’ — a conception gradually, ‘mysteriously’, emerges. 

‘Suddenly, on the stage or in the dressing room, walking in the 
park or motoring to the theatre, you discover something about the 
character you never knew even existed. In a flash, you derive a new 
slant on an action, a motive. Bit by bit, you sink deeper and deeper 
into the person. You see that you are wrong in one scene; the woman 
could never use that tone of voice. No sooner is that place rectified 
than another horrible gap appears. This refining process continues all 
during the run of the play. The impersonation is never complete, 
though it is truer on the last night of the run — if you are a real actor 
— than at any other time.’ 

It is impossible on the face of it, for an actor to disassociate him- 
self completely from his own self. “You remain the same size and you 
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have the same vocal chords. But, if you are a good actor, you should 
not be bound by your physical presence.’ Creating the part as Miss 
Fontanne does — working inward from without — the problem of 
adapting her own self to the role is ‘something that seems to do itself’, 
Playing too many one-color parts, an actor is apt to imagine that he 
cannot play any other type of role. After acting a string of comedy 
parts, Miss Fontanne began to feel that way herself. Then she real- 
ized that ‘acting is a bastard art, if it is an art at all. The author 
creates the character. The actor’s only job is to go ahead and play the 
part. With a well-trained voice and the proper use of make-up, an 
actor should be able to compass any role. And the less he reasons 
about the complexities of impersonation, the better.’ 

Although Miss Fontanne does not rationalize movement when she 
is building a part, she follows the same general routine at each public 
performance. Lighting cues, if nothing else, would force an actor to 
adhere to a more or less rigid pattern. Too many unexpected move- 
ments, also, would throw the other actors into confusion and destroy 
the play’s flow of action. “Too much movement, at any time, by the 
way, is bad. The eye is so much quicker than the ear that movement 
tends to destroy words.’ None the less, she says, “you do change the 
part very much during a play’s run. Little things, here and there, are 
added or left out. If a certain scene doesn’t jell — and there always is a 
scene that doesn’t — you try to go to the bottom of what you’ve got 
and find out what is wrong. In other words, you don’t fritter a part 
away, playing it mechanically.’ 

This is where the ‘dangerous subject’ of emotion enters the scene 
— how much, how little, emotion the actor actually feels. Although — 
‘emphatically’ — Miss Fontanne does not live the part or lose herself 
in the role, she plays emotional scenes — such as the famous ‘my 
three men’ speech in Strange Interlude, or the abandoned comedy 
love scene in Reunion in Vienna — with a much surer touch if she, 
herself, is ‘highly emotional’ while playing them. ‘When my senses — 
or perhaps it’s just my nerves — are keyed to a high pitch, I find I 
have a sharper ear, a much quicker response, to anything going on in 
the audience. I have, too, an uncanny awareness of the rightness or 
wrongness of my performance.’ This quality of emotion is ‘probably a 
form of self-hypnosis’. She does not actually feel the emotion, but she 
hypnotizes herself into thinking that she does — ‘always being per- 
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fectly aware of what is going on, of how I am playing the part’. This 
hypnosis, however, cannot always be turned on and off at will, ‘which 
is probably why my performances vary so distressingly. Sometimes, 
you know, they are so bad I should like to advance to the footlights 
and urge the audience to get their money back. At other times, well, I 
feel they have not paid enough.’ 

People often ask Miss Fontanne: ‘Why is acting in a play so tiring? 
You work only a few hours eight times a week.’ The usual answer to 
this question is that acting is a nervous job, and physically tiring from 
the strain of using tremendous breath control. Miss Fontanne believes 
there is still another reason why a big role is so exhausting. ‘ Being the 
focus of thousands of eyes produces an hypnotic magnetism which 
makes the actor physically stronger than he is himself, so that when 
the eyes are withdrawn and the current is switched off he feels like a 
pricked balloon.’ 

The hardest role Miss Fontanne ever played —‘by hardest, I 
mean the most wearing’ — was the Shrew. ‘She is not written angrily 
enough to convince a modern audience, or oneself. The role has to be 
played at what seems like almost a silly pitch to make it come across 
at all.’ As she was physically injured in almost every performance of 
the Shrew, the role in [diot’s Delight ‘was like going from something 
which is driving you to a nervous breakdown to lying in a feather bed’. 
Consequently, Jdiot’s Delight, at the moment, takes first place as the 
pleasantest role ever essayed. 

One of the pleasantest features of this role, too, was the way in 
which the part developed. Perhaps owing to the way in which the 
part was written, or played, the character was never quite projected at 
the beginning. Audiences were always a little puzzled as to what the 
woman’s background was — whether she was a complete fake or not. 
Working on the part, during the summer holiday of the show, Miss 
Fontanne added some cockney speeches, a few bars of a song in an 
early scene, to indicate that the woman had a cockney rather than a 
Russian background and immediately — to the intense excitement of 
both Miss Fontanne and the cast — the whole characterization took 
on a new meaning, became rounded where formerly it had been flat. 
“And so it goes.’ 

‘The bad parts are the most difficult. The best you can hope to do 
with a bad part is to make it human, to fill in gaps.’ Once Miss Fon- 
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tanne had a very bad part to play —a costume role. She did not 
know how to play it. ‘I went to the Metropolitan and saw all the 
Peter Lylys. I copied one person exactly, down to the jewelry. My 
make-up and my appearance were so startling that the part made 
quite an impression. But that was only trickery. In some respects, 
however, the parts that do one the most good as an actor are the bad 
parts. If a good actor plays a lot of bad parts he can become endlessly 
resourceful so that when, at last, he plays a good one, something hap- 
pens! And then he never wants to play another bad part!’ 


Alfred Lunt 

F Alfred Lunt has any idée fixe about the actor’s place in the thea- 
I tre’s sun, it is this: ‘The actor is not a creative, but an interpretive 
artist. His one and only job is to work within the play, to translate the 
ideas of the author. The play itself is what counts.’ Mr. Lunt enter- 
tains quite violent opinions about the actor — star or bit player — 
who tries to ‘hog centre stage’, who puts himself on a loftier plane 


than his fellow-actors and the author’s script — ‘not that I know any 
such actors today’. The important thing is for everyone in the show to 
make good. 


He is convinced that the reason /diot’s Delight is a hit is that it isa 
good play, well cast. ‘People don’t just come to see Lunt and Fon- 
tanne. That’s absurd. If a play is bad, all the stars in the world can’t 
save it. Look at Point Valaine. The reason Ghosts was a success last 
year was not simply because Nazimova was starred in the play, but 
because Nazimova, a great actress, did not sacrifice play to perform- 
ance. She acted faultlessly herself, but she also stepped aside and gave 
the play to the other actors. With the result that Ghosts was pro- 
jected as a play rather than as a vehicle for a star actress.’ 

It is not surprising to discover that Mr. Lunt, holding these views, 
always reads a play first to see whether it is a good play, only secondly 
to determine whether or not it is a good play for him and Miss Fon- 
tanne — or him alone — to act in. The wide range in which Mr. 
Lunt’s parts have fallen — youth without illusion as Prior in Outward 
Bound to maturity without scruple as Rudolph of Hapsburg, Clarence 
to the Emperor Maximilian, Shaw’s meek Chocolate Soldier to the 
bestial Stefan in Point Valaine, Dmitri Karamazov to the blustering 
Petruchio — indicates great variety and flexibility of interpretation 
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in the actor. Mr. Lunt professes to be ignorant of the actual method 
by which he creates a part, differentiates one characterization from 
another. Like Miss Fontanne, he believes that is something that does 
itself. He is sure, however, that he always attempts to make each role 
something new and non-characteristic of himself. He has little respect 
for the actor who simply projects his own personality, charming or 
otherwise. 

‘I never play myself in a part — at least, I never mean to,’ he says. 
‘Take Harry Van in Jdiot’s Delight. I pieced him together — accent, 
personality and appearance — from three people I used to know in 
vaudeville . . . By the way, I don’t know Harry Richman, and I’ve 
never seen him perform . . . I took something from each one of them 
and added a general impression based on my own experiences. Vaude- 
villians, I have found, may be pretty terrible when they’re giving 
“their all”’ in a number. But most of them, fundamentally, are pretty 
nice, simple fellows. I tried to put that quality in Harry Van. Exter- 
nally, I envisaged him with a pasty-faced expression — the look you 
see on men around Times Square who don’t get out enough into the 
air —and black, shiny hair, slicked back around graying edges. I spend 
about an hour before each performance covering my hair and face 
with grease to get just the effect I want. Perhaps it’s foolish. I could 
go out with hardly any make-up and get away with it. But it wouldn’t 
be the same thing. Harry’s accent came direct from vaudeville ac- 
quaintances — I think accents and dialects are terribly important — 
from standing listening to the chatter at Times Square corners.’ 

Rehearsals to Mr. Lunt are even more fascinating than actual 
performances. He never tires of standing on a bare, ill-lighted stage, 
watching others perform, acting himself. His improvisations with Miss 
Fontanne are elixir to his actor’s soul. He never relies on the director 
to shape his concept of a part. ‘If you know your job and work for the 
play and not for yourself, you don’t need a director to develop the 
part for you.’ The director must work to perfect every detail in the 
show, to pull together all the loose strings. For that matter, so must 
each member of the cast. Jdiot’s Delight, he says, was really an actor’s 
show, directed by the actors. Bretaigne Windust actually staged the 
play, but everyone contributed something — ‘which was what made 
it so exciting’. 

How Mr. Lunt achieves his effects is a question he cannot — or 
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will not — elucidate. Technique, he admits, is part of an actor’s equip- 
ment. ‘But no actor can define what his own technique is, or tell how 
he uses it.’ He is extremely scornful of theories and rules. ‘No good 
actor is bound by any rules. It’s absurd to say there are any set for- 
mulae for acting comedy or tragedy — one set of gestures the actor 
pulls out of the hat when he is a clown, another when he is a tragic 
figure. What you do and how you do it depends entirely on the play 
and the part you portray. Harry Van is one type of person, the Earl 
of Essex another. You play serious and comic scenes differently. Of 
course. The timing is quite different, the whole interpretation — just 
as it is in life. But that depends on character more than on technique. 
Often you do the best you can and then something happens you 
hadn’t expected at all. You plan one piece of business to get a laugh. 
It falls absolutely flat. Something you hadn’t thought out at all brings 
down the house. You can’t be sure of anything.’ 

Mr. Lunt’s description of his playing, once rehearsals are done, is 
this: ‘I try to relax into the part and play it as nearly the same way as 
I can each night. But when I say relax, I don’t mean get slovenly. 
Every performance, whether in New York or Squedunk, is as impor- 
tant as the opening night.’ One evening last spring, the whole com- 
pany of Idiot’s Delight slumped. The pace went wrong. The show was 
very ragged. ‘ That was a terribly serious thing. We had a big shake-up. 
Rehearsals. You can’t let things like that happen, ever. You’ve got to 
be on your toes all the time.’ Stage business, as a rule, is set in re- 
hearsal and the actor goes through the same routine every night. 

In certain types of comedy, however, business may vary consid- 
erably with each performance, especially when the play is Design for 
Living and the three leading actors know one another as well as The 
Lunts and Noel Coward. One night, Mr. Lunt admits, in the hilarious 
drinking bout he and Mr. Coward staged each night, Mr. Coward — 
“by accident, or dire intention’ —took Mr. Lunt’s line. Not to be out- 
done, Mr. Lunt promptly took Mr. Coward’s next line. They played 
out the entire scene — ‘a full half hour’ — with each one speaking 
the other’s lines. ‘The scene was just as funny as ever,’ Mr. Lunt 
declares, ‘but obviously ad libbing or changing business would be 
outrageous in anything but a very special type of comedy, and then 
one in which you happened to be playing with the author. Still, in 
every play, you are consciously studying your part, adding new 
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shades of meaning, building it all the time. 4nd you know what you are 
doing every second you are on stage.’ 

Rin Tin Tin, in Mr. Lunt’s opinion, was ‘a great emotional actor, 
simply maroelous\’ But, he points out, he could never have acted on 
the stage. When he barked, he barked for as long as it suited his 
canine pleasure. The only way he could be controlled was by cutting 
the film and piecing it together. ‘But you cannot cut on the stage. 
That’s why an actor can never let himself be overcome by emotion. 
If he started to cry during a scene, there wouldn’t be any play.’ Emo- 
tion can play a big part in acting. ‘Sometimes a role can tear you to 
pieces. But it must always be controlled emotion, which is what makes 
it all the worse.’ 

Mr. Lunt refuses to place on the record the names of his favorite 
roles, the easiest, the hardest, or most rewarding. (He dislikes putting 
anything at all on the record about his acting.) All his roles were hard. 
They all taught him something. He liked them all. In general, the 
comedy roles were the ‘toughest’ assignments. ‘Anyone who says 
comedy isn’t harder to act than tragedy doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about. Timing in comedy is so much more difficult. Waiting 
for the laughs. Not waiting for them when they don’t come, which is 
even more important. And no emotional undercurrent to sustain the 
interest.’ The chief reason Mr. Lunt hates to expound on his technique 
is that, despite all his experience, he is ‘never overburdened with con- 
fidence at any time’. 

He acts ‘because it’s fun — more fun than anything else I know’. 
He loves to dress up, just as a child does. If rehearsals are his greatest 
joy, long runs are never tiresome to him. He is always learning new 
things about the part, playing to new audiences. He is never bored in 
the theatre. He never has been bored. The only time languor may 
creep over him in the dressing room is when he finds himself trapped 
by a fool reporter who wants him to describe the technique of his per- 
formance . . . Enough—too much—of theory! Ring up the curtain! 


Let the play begin! 
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Man in a White Collar 


A Stockholm Success 


MORDECAI GORELIK 


HEN the news came to Stockholm that an American economist, 

Marquis W. Childs, had written a book, Sweden: The Middle 
Way, demonstrating that Sweden has been made permanently safe for 
White Collars, the tidings arrived a little too late: Stockholm had al- 
ready produced a play —a musicomedy at that — based on the idea 
that white collars should be thrown away. (Poetically meant, of 
course! Not the actual white starched collars need be thrown away, 
but the state of mind that goes with them.) And large numbers of ex- 
cellent Swedish citizens in white collars crowded into the Vasa Theatre 
to applaud, smilingly, this decision. 

Melodien is the popular name of the white-collar saga, whose full 
title in Engiish would be: The Melody That Was Lost; or A Comedy 
About Larson. Who is Larson? The Scandinavian name Larson cor- 
responds to the American John Smith. According to the Prolog 
(chanted by a street singer), the comedy is about a young citizen who 
grew up longing for beauty. Larson, when he comes forward to intro- 
duce himself, is a friendly, neatly-dressed young person, a little diffi- 
dent and perfectly candid: 

“My name is Larson; under-clerk in an office. Education ordinary, 
but I know a bit about most topics. When a discussion gets beyond 
me, I keep silent. . . . 

Kjeld Abell, a new dramatist, wrote the play, which was originally 
produced at the small experimental theatre of the Riddersal, Copen- 
hagen. Its unexpected success in Denmark has been repeated in 
Sweden and Norway. What accounts for the freshness of this piece, 
which contains, from its title onward, a good measure of all the 
banalities of the musicomedy stage? The banalities are deliberately 
used. Me/odien turns the tables on all the clichés of sentimental 
middle-class comedy by accepting them seriously and testing them for 
what they may be worth. It does not ‘debunk’ anything and it makes 
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no effort to be sophisticated in a Broadway sense. It even comes to a 
happy ending, but not before it has aired out, to the satisfaction of the 
audience, the whole question of happy endings. 

As produced at the Vasa Theatre, which shares with the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre the field of serious drama in Stockholm, Melodien 
has an intimate form, without the opulence or singing voices it could 
have had if the Royal Dramatic Theatre or the Royal Opera had seen 
fit to produce it. On the other hand it has been directed by one of the 
most experimental of the Swedish producers, Per Lindberg (who in- 
troduced O’Neill’s Great God Brown and Kingsley’s Men in White to 
Stockholm); it has been wittily set by a young designer, Georg Mag- 
nusson; and it is played charmingly by the company of the Vasa 
Theatre. The Swedes are a beautiful people, and they lend added grace 
to a theme which others might be tempted to treat too heavily. The 
music is by Bernhard Christensen and Herman Koppel. 

Like all good musical comedies, this one begins in the spring. The 
birds are singing, the sun is shining, and Larson, at work in the office, 
feels a melody in his soul. The office stenographers, less buoyant, prefer 
day-dreams to the comparative realities of the business world. The 
walls of the office turn aside like the leaves of a book; a fictional Eng- 
lish nobleman waltzes out of the pages and dances with the girls until 
Larson shakes them out of their revery. 

‘Stop dreaming, listen to the melody of life around you!’ 

When he goes out to meet his girl at a street corner, the melody 
surges around them both, the streets seem to shuffle themselves like 
a pack of cards. This gaiety is somewhat dampened during Larson’s 
interview with the girl’s parents, a harmless middle-class couple who 
have no ear for melodies. They prick up their ears only at the fact that 
he expects to be promoted at the office. The parents give him their 
approval. And here many musicals would end; but here Me/odien only 
takes on momentum. 

The wedding is a surrealist burlesque. A bouquet, bridal gown and 
silk hat drift across the stage. Mendelssohn’s ‘Wedding March’ floats 
raucously out to the audience, a sterecpticon from the rear of the stage 
repeatedly flashes pictures of second-rate honeymoon resorts while a 
toilworn waiter drags a dinner table in and out. ‘I am Aurora,’ ex- 
plains a chambermaid with the wings of an angel, who dusts off the 
morning sun just as the alarm clock rings and the curtain goes up on 
the Larsons’ little two-room apartment. Young Mrs. Larson, unkempt 
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and yawning, makes a hasty breakfast while her husband is already 
half-way to the street car. 

Larson is not promoted. With the only future he knows thus de- 
nied him, he sinks into the dismal lethargy so familiar to the lower 
middle class. There is a Sunday afternoon scene, devastating in its 
boredom, during which the bride’s parents make a nagging formal 
call. It is followed by an outing amid a litter of sardine cans and old 
bottles left by previous picnickers. The Larsons’ hoped-for little 
child (which they can’t afford to have) trails them at a distance like a 
strange sort of Peter Pan. Following their return home, the whole 
group lapses into silence. Mrs. Larson’s father drums on the table. 

Well, the audience is bored too. In fact, one of the customers jumps 
up from his seat in the front row. He has paid for something better 
than this, he declares loudly, in the crisp accents of a man accustomed 
to doing business over the telephone. 

“Please stop drumming on the table!’ he says. ‘This is appalling!’ 

The stage manager comes out front, prompt-script in hand, as the 
dissatisfied gentleman climbs up on the stage. 

“My name happens to be Larson also,’ says the spectator. ‘I insist 
that your stage characters be allowed to be happy. What sort of 
dreary business is this? We Larsons must stick together.’ 

The characters look on, puzzled. Now the director, Per Lindberg, 
has also come out from the wings. He explains, ‘This is a new kind of 
play. Larson will have to find his own happy ending.’ 

But the row continues, until it is too much for Mrs. Larson’s 
pent-up misery. She orders the combatants off the stage. From now 
on she will take over the management of the family fortunes. The 
Larsons must drop everything else and look for their lost melody; she 
has decided it. She lines up the other characters and marches them out, 
while the customer returns to his seat, fuming. 

We can understand. this gentleman’s feelings as we watch our 
young citizen thereafter wandering, like one of Franz Masreel’s mad- 
men, through a city whose everyday streets have become distorted 
with anxiety. In a little park Larson tries to get his melody back from 
Nature; but Nature is only a young lady in a strip of birch bark, pos- 
ing for a plein-air artist. In front of a street-kiosk he reads the poster 
‘Fight Against War!’ Touched, he contributes to a young lady who 
approaches him with a coin box. The kiosk turns, displaying a new 
sign, ‘Rearm for Peace!’ Bewildered, he salutes and does a march 
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step. Again the kiosk turns, we see the posters of the near future, 
‘Beware, Poison Gas!’ He retreats in terror, comes upon Death stand- 
ing on a pedestal. 

‘Are you my melody?’ he asks Death, shuddering. 

But Death merely tells him not to be a mooncalf. 

In desperation, Larson breaks in on a radio broadcast to cry out 
for his lost melody. A policeman carries him off to jail. 

His parents-in-law do not accomplish much either. They make a 
half-hearted inquiry at a police lost-and-found bureau. The police 
sergeant offers them a stray umbrella. 

‘Never heard of a melody getting lost,’ he says sternly. 

Mrs. Larson is more fortunate. She comes across fragments of the 
lost melody here and there, echoed by people who can’t tell her where 
they picked it up. Now it is a boy on a bicycle who hums it, now a col- 
lege professor, now a little girl. Mrs. Larson puts the fragments care- 
fully into her handbag, which begins to tinkle like a music-box. 

‘Where did you get the song, child?’ she asks the little girl, who is 
skipping rope. 

‘It’s everybody’s song,’ says the little girl, running away. 

But Mrs. Larson seizes the rope. It lengthens out indefinitely. 
Something tells her Larson is at the end of that rope. The happy re- 
union is in sight, the audience breathes a sigh of relief. Suddenly a re- 
pair man in overalls appears, sets a “Street Closed’ sign in her path. 

Again Mr. Larson’s namesake, the man in the audience, rises. 
“You lout,’ he says, ‘don’t you see this woman is about to find her long- 
lost husband and that they are to be happy ever after? You will please 
move out of the way, at once!’ 

The stage manager rushes out, agitated; but the workman can 
take care of himself. With all the dignity of class-consciousness he 
informs the gentleman: 

‘I’m a worker, friend. You’re only an onlooker. We don’t need the 
advice of superfluous people like you.’ 

The man from the audience is all but booted off the stage, while the 
house applauds. 

‘Only people who work and children who play have melody in 
them,’ the repair man tells Mrs. Larson. ‘Come and work with us!’ 

Mrs. Larson smiles, intrigued. But she’s in a hurry to get home. 
Her hand on the skip-rope, she runs on to the little apartment. It is 
still there, cool and quiet in the afternoon. And where is Larson? 
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There is a tug at the rope. She pulls at it, finds a bouquet of flowers at- 
tached to it, then some parcels from the grocer’s and the department 
store. Then Larson himself, smiling, without collar or tie. 

“Where have you been?’ she asks. 

‘In jail’, he announces. ‘There’s nothing like it to make you feel 
like a free man.’ He’s not respectable any more; he has even gone back 
to his job, he can work at it without feeling that it owns him. And the 
melody? He couldn’t find it, it must have been a dream. 

‘Listen to this,’ says Mrs. Larson, reaching for her handbag. It 
tinkles out the melody. To the lilt of the lost melody the stage charac- 
ters form their conventional tableau. 


It is said casually that Kjeld Abell, author of this comedy, is a 
Red. (I also hear that he is a practising architect when he is not busy 
writing plays.) If so, it is hard to detect in him the forbidding qualities 
which are supposed to be the earmarks of left propaganda. This kind 
of play is certainly less anguished than the thesis plays of Ibsen and 
Strindberg, who are now canonized as saints of the theatre-as-it- 
should-be. Actually the comedy suffers because it is overloaded with 
symbolism of the style of Peer Gynt or The Dream Play. But even this 
symbolism does not hide from us a new stage figure, the protagonist 
of a changing middle class. The man in a white collar makes it clear 
that he is neither a moron nor a pathetic minor tragedy. 

Melodien solves none of the economic problems of the millions of 
white-collar workers; but it is unmistakable as a gesture of emancipa- 
tion. Its quizzical humor would interest even a politically-minded 
theatre. Its technical elements — setting, lighting, costumes, stere- 
opticon, music and sound effects — are used skilfully and amusingly, 
in a way which pokes fun at stereotyped technique. The production 
successfully employs elements of the Brecht-Piscator ‘learning play’, 
something which the New York presentations of Mother and Case of 
Clyde Griffiths did not wholly accomplish. Here is one proof that the 
‘learning play’ is not empty theory but a practical stage form. 

In 1929, before the era of the New Deal, New York saw a native 
white-collar musicomedy, The Moon Is a Gong, by John Dos Passos. 
It was socially-minded entertainment in its day. That was the period 
of ‘normalcy’; not many people gave it a second thought. But times 
have changed decidedly since then. Maybe even Broadway will some 
day have a new deal in musical comedies. 
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MELODIEN, Kjeld Abell’s musicomedy about the plight of the white- 
collar class, is a Stockholm hit described by Mordecai Gorelik in the previous 
pages. Georg Magnusson’s settings include one for the Larson home on a 
dreary Sunday and a symbolic background for the prologue. 
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BERNSTEIN’S LE MESSAGER 

DESIGN BY A. DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC 

A painter’s conception of stage design comes from the International Exhibi- 
tion in Vienna to point a contrast between a typically French approach and 
the technique of the American designers discussed in Norris Houghton’s 
article opposite. This is Act II of Henry Bernstein’s play. 











The Designer Sets the Stage 


III, Lee Simonson; IV, Donald Oenslager 
NORRIS HOUGHTON 


This is the second in a series of articles on the theories and 
working methods of prominent Broadway designers. Part I, last 
month, described the theory and practice of Norman Bel Geddes 
and Vincente Minnelli. — Editors’ Note 


Lee Simonson 
— Lee Simonson was a painter first, a theatrical designer 
afterwards, his talk of stage design is nowadays in terms of archi- 
tecture. His method of procedure as he conceives and executes the 
settings for plays reminds one repeatedly of the architect at work and 
seldom of the painter at his easel. Like one building a house, he works 
from the ground up; like one planning the living environment for 
people, he seeks to surround actors with a mise-en-scene that may be 
comfortable, flexible, adequate to their physical needs, as well as re- 
flecting their aesthetic sensibilities. His definition of scenery is almost 
the same as that of Norman Bel Geddes — ‘a setting is a plan of ac- 
tion’ — but, as he proceeds to his work, he translates this definition 
more literally than Geddes does, and he places the emphasis differ- 
ently. From the very beginning there are plans, plans in the architec- 
tural sense. 
‘My first step in designing almost any production,’ Simonson says, 
‘is to find a solution to its technical problems.’ Harking back to his 
work of the past season for illustration, he points out how in Call It a 
Day his first consideration in designing was to invent a series of set- 
tings which could be rapidly shifted. In every act there were a number 
of different scenes, each requiring a more or less elaborate realistic set. 
A scheme to handle the changes from one to another had to be devised 
before anything else about the settings could be ascertained. This was 
essentially a scheme related to the floor area and its treatment; so here, 
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as in almost every Simonson production, the floor plans were the first 
stage in the evolution of the production. 

Finding the technical aspects of End of Summer negligible and 
quickly determined, Simonson the architect became almost from the 
beginning Simonson the decorator. To create a charming room for 
Ina Claire was his problem. Now the color of the walls became his first 
consideration, the details of the fireplace of primary importance (he 
did over the latter four times). The rest of the creation consisted of 
what Simonson calls ‘piling up bibelot’, and then lighting the whole. 

His work on the background for [diot’s Delight, Simonson’s third 
production of last season, illustrates his emphatic statement that ‘the 
design of a set depends on the acting that fills it’. Such a contention 
demands a close relationship between the work of designer and direc- 
tor, and the production of [diot’s Delight is the story of such a collab- 
oration. Together directors and designer began with the technical 
problems which had to be solved through ground plans: where and 
how to handle the entrances and exits (would one large entrance be 
enough, as Alfred Lunt insisted ?), where to place the window with its 
view of Alpine peaks, where to put the piano around which Alfred 
Lunt played much of the time and at which the last scene of the play 
took place, how to handle the staircase so that scenes could be played 
on and from it with maximum effectiveness, how to do all these things 
and still have room for a chorus to dance. These were not problems of 
the designer alone, they were also of vital concern to the directors. 

Lunt and Bretaigne Windust envisioned many of the solutions, 
Simonson says. When Simonson felt that a setting with some feeling 
of closeness and intimacy was required, Lunt insisted on great height 
and vastness, so sure was he of the ability of Lynn Fontanne and him- 
self to project their comedy in space. With other actors playing, this 
same setting might have engulfed the action completely and ruined 
the performance, Simonson points out. That is part of what he means 
when he says, ‘The design of a setting depends on the acting that fills 
it’ —why he lays emphasis on the importance of the designer’s coopera- 
tion with imaginative direction. 

When these technical difficulties were surmounted, Simonson 
moved on to a consideration of detail and of color. He sought the 
curves of modern streamlining, the sure, hard accuracy of steel and 
chromium; he coupled them with color equally hard and dynamic. He 
‘invented’ the stairs, the built-in seats, the turbine-like motifs of 
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decoration, the piano-case. ‘Invented’ is a word which Simonson fre- 
quently uses when referring to his creation of scenic devices. It was he 
who ‘invented’ the runway in He Who Gets Slapped years ago. It seems 
to be a word of particular appropriateness. 

When Simonson talks of his earlier productions it is to illustrate 
further these two points: his use of the technical problems of produc- 
tion as his point of departure in designing, and the collaboration of 
designer and director. The foundations of his settings for Marco 
Millions, Volpone, Faust, were laid in a unit set — a technical solution 
of the technical problem of devising pieces of scenery that could be 
used in multiple variations. Again, his famous setting of the railroad 
bridge scene in Li/iom was designed, Simonson says, not by beginning 
with a decorative approach toward a pictorial effect, but as the solu- 
tion of the complicated technical problem of how to make a railroad 
crossing convincing on the stage. From consideration of such matter- 
of-fact things as sight-lines and entrances and exits for actors, there 
emerged a setting highly imaginative and theatrical. 

Just returned from Europe before He Who Gets Slapped went into 
production, he was filled with enthusiasm for the use of levels, then 
much in vogue abroad, and he persuaded the director that a setting 
with levels and a runway was necessary for He. So, working both 
pictorially and dramatically, he helped the director to mold the form 
of the production. In The Power of Darkness this situation was re- 
versed. Then it was the director who, by sensing the need of something 
beautiful at the very end and by demanding it of Simonson, con- 
tributed to the scenic structure of the play. In Liliom Joseph Schild- 
kraut was a source of inspiration to the designer. Thus, by illustration 
after illustration, Simonson points out how he begins his work — 
first, through careful converse and interchange of ideas with the direc- 
tor, and then, to quote him directly, in summary, ‘I begin with the 
technical problems; that leads me to the acting problems; then to the 
mood and style. I ask myself, “Can the play be stylized?” If so, I go 
to the director and see how such a stylization will affect the actors 
concerned.’ 

In this way Simonson seems to approach the art of stage design 
from exactly the opposite method to the Russian designer, Akimov, 
who wrote in a recent issue of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY: ‘I begin 
working on sketches of the most prominent points in the play — in 
pencil and color. These rough sketches pay no attention to real di- 
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mensions of the platform on which we will be working, nor the number 
of scene changes, nor finances; they are made with the idea of unlim- 
ited possibilities. . . . Only when this process is finished do I turn to 
the sad, prosaic facts of our profession — dimensions of stage floor, its 
equipment, storage space, and so forth.’ This sharp contrast of point 
of departure, method and intention between two outstanding men in 
the same field in the two great theatres of the world is illuminating, 
for in these descriptions of method one can find implications of the 
strength and weaknesses of both theatres and of both artists. 

It is in connection with these two aspects of his work, so strongly 
emphasized already — solution of technical problems and cooperative 
creation with the director — that Simonson finds his greatest limita- 
tions. His first quarrel is with the physical conditions, the architec- 
ture, of New York’s theatres, particularly the lack of depth of most of 
their stages. He longs for a little more room to do what he would like 
to do. His second limitation he feels to be ‘directors’ lack of power to 
visualize, their inability sufficiently to realize dynamic patterns, and 
their difficulty in being able to talk in terms of ground plans’. 

The fact that he almost never makes sketches or pictorial drawings 
of his settings testifies to how completely Lee Simonson has turned 
from painter into architect of the stage. He may start with a rough 
sketch or two, for his own eye alone (he shows them to no one), but it 
is with the ground plans that his setting actually gets under way. 
‘The architect makes his plans first, his renderings last,’ Simonson 
remarks, but in practice he himself rarely gets to the rendering. As he 
works at the ground plan he thinks of the elevation that goes with it; 
when the former is finished he raises the structure upon it in elevation 
and stops with that. ‘You may have noticed’, he says, ‘that exhibi- 
tions contain only photographs of my finished settings, never my own 
original drawings or sketches; the reason is that I never make any. I 
could if I tried, I suppose, but it would be a terrible chore to me.’ 

Simonson is not generally interested in imaginary scenic projects 
as are Norman Bel Geddes or Donald Oenslager. But for the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Theatre Art which he himself directed, he 
made drawings for an entire production of Hamlet as he would do it 
if he were both designer and director. 

Not only does Simonson seldom make sketches and devise projects, 
but he never or at least rarely makes models of his settings. When he 
does, it is only to check against his sense of proportion and he seldom 
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feels called upon to do that. He admits, however, that his work in ex- 
ecuting his designs, which takes place only with sets of geometrical 
plans to guide to the finished effect, has been made easier by the fact 
that most of this execution is handled through the collaboration of the 
permanent staff of the Theatre Guild for which he has done his prin- 
cipal designing. Schooled in his methods of work over many seasons, 
the technical director and his department heads have understood 
Simonson’s intentions and have been better able to help him to realize 
the visions of his mind’s eye than would strange and constantly chang- 
ing technical assistants. For, like many another American designer, 
Lee Simonson is very dependent on seeing things in his ‘mind’s eye’. 
In his case it is an eye that sees with sureness and exactness the past 
and the present, that knows near places and far, an imaginative eye 
that can translate reality or fancy into the idiom of the theatre. 


Donald Oenslager 
. oe architectural, technical approach to stage designing, which the 
study of Lee Simonson’s methods have revealed his to be, is not 
his alone. A more inclusive study of designers’ methods than the length 
of this series allows would undoubtedly show that a good number of 
our artists create, like Simonson, ‘from the ground up’. Therefore, it 
may be coincidental, or it may be indicative of the similarity of mind 
and talent that academicians might call a ‘school’, that, as Donald 
Oenslager describes his processes of work, he tells step by step the 
same story that Simonson has told. It is not that the one artist has 
followed in the footsteps of the other; it is rather that both men have 
faced the same problems and undertaken the same solution. 

When asked how he begins his designing, Oenslager answers, like 
Simonson, ‘I begin by working out a ground plan. As an architect 
lays out the plans for a room, determines the way in which it connects 
with other rooms, its sources of illumination, the position of fireplace 
or stairs or closet, so I plot out the space upon the stage.’ From plan 
Oenslager proceeds to elevation: having determined the position of 
window and door, arch, bay, or column on the floor, so to speak, he 
now considers them vertically, giving them form and proportion. He 
finds that he works in certain definite proportions which have become 
characteristic of his style. 

In preparing these plans and elevations Oenslager makes use of 
squared graph paper. There are no sketches now or at any time in the 
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course of mounting the production. Perhaps after everything has been 
completed he will make a rendering of the finished effect, but this will 
be as a record of the thing accomplished and not as a guide to its ac- 
complishment. What is more, he almost never makes models of his 
projected settings unless he is faced with a particularly intricate tech- 
nical problem which a three-dimensional visualization can help to 
clear. Instead of ‘pictures’ or models, he concentrates on carefully 
drawn and painted elevations for the scene painter to copy exactly. 

Although Oenslager, like Simonson, himself makes no painted per- 
spective renderings of his settings to indicate ‘what they will look 
like’, he requires that the students of his courses in stage design in the 
Yale Department of Drama be able to sketch and paint, for he con- 
siders skill in those media to be important. A producer may perhaps be 
willing to trust to the ‘mind’s eye’ of an established designer like 
Oenslager, who provides no pictorial evidence of the finished product 
in advance, but the novice will be required to produce more specific 
indications of the effects he proposes, and Oenslager believes that he 
should be prepared to provide them. 

Digressing from discussion of methods to more general considera- 
tion of intention, theory and approach to the art of designing —a 
digression all designers are more than eager to make (all these scenic 
fellows find it very trivial and uninteresting to recount their actual 
‘ processes of work) — Oenslager remarks that he seeks constantly an 
approach to stage design which may be without individualism; his 
desire is to sublimate himself so that his setting may appear to be the 
creation of, or at least an expression of, the characters in the play. 
The fact that he works in definite proportions, as has been mentioned, 
he again insists is not a conscious striving for style, but an unconscious 
expression of taste of which he was unaware until it was pointed out. 

Color, however, should not come out of the characters, Oenslager 
believes. That, he says, is the theatrical part of the setting. Further- 
more, he does not agree with the accepted tradition that comedy re- 
quires a light decor and that tragedy should be played in the dark. 
Comedy can as well be done against a dark background (he proved 
the point to himself by using deep blue-violet walls in Forsaking All 
Others), and he would willingly set a tragedy against white. 

From the very beginning of a production the designer, Oenslager 
feels, should be one step ahead of the director. He should be prepared 
to show to the director the plans of the settings, should be able to in- 
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dicate the most workable schemes for mounting the production, the 
logica! color plots, lighting effects, before the director, out of his pre- 
conceived ideas, is able to dictate to the designer how these things 
should be ordered. Incidentally, designers must be skilful psychol- 
ogists, Oenslager points out. They must be able to convince actresses 
that colors which they imagine are unflattering are quite the contrary, 
urge some producers that they should spend more money for certain 
effects, persuade other and more lavish producers that a cheaper ma- 
terial might be more effective than a rich one. They must be able to 
keep on good terms with painters, prop men, carpenters, electricians, 
as well as the directors. The designer does not work alone; in fact he is 
at the mercy of all these others. But perhaps we give away too many 
of Mr. Oenslager’s secrets! 

‘I suppose’, said Oenslager, after describing his manner of crea- 
tion, ‘that essentially my approach is that of a craftsman.’ Since these 
notes are not intended as critical judgments, there is no occasion 
either to challenge or uphold this modest assertion. The comment, 
however, motivates a new consideration. Stage design is a curious 
blend of craft and art. Thus far in this series it has been the art rather 
than the craft which has occupied attention, chiefly because it is in 
the creative processes of their art that these designers have differed. 
But now, halfway through our study, it might be well to enumerate 
some of the details and methods of the craft — methods common to 
all scenic artists, both to those already discussed and to those who 
follow, as well as to ‘craftsman’ Oenslager who can, perhaps, be used 
as an example. 

Roughly speaking, the stage designer’s work has two aspects: the 
creation of designs and their execution into scenery on the stage. The 
former has to do with art, the latter with craft. The assembling of his 
ideas — out of the script, as Geddes has described; out of himself, like 
Minnelli; out of converse with the director, as Simonson does; out of 
the visualizations of their ‘mind’s eye’ as Simonson, Oenslager, Jones 
and others claim — this assembling of ideas from one source or another 
seems to be the first step in creation. Their notation in some visual 
form, either in water-color sketches or sepia renderings, in scaled 
models or mechanical ground-plans and elevations, is the second and 
final stage. Now the realization of the setting commences. 

Oenslager first calls scenic construction shops and painting studios 
to estimate the cost of execution of his plans. The bids he thus receives 
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he places before the producer who awards the contracts for this work. 
During the weeks that follow he makes almost daily trips to these 
shops supervising the building, choosing special moldings, door knobs, 
cornices, checking the color and the texture of the paint job, the stain- 
ing and finishing of the wood, approving minor readjustments or re- 
vising dimensions. 

When this work is under way, he makes the rounds of furniture 
stores, auction or antique shops, property studios, assembling the 
furnishings for his setting. (Oenslager believes that furniture for the 
stage must be slightly exaggerated to make its full effect there.) He 
goes to artificial-flower houses to select from their stock or to order 
such specially-made plants or trees or flowers as he may need. He 
visits electrical shops to find the chandeliers or wall brackets or lamps 
that suit him. He goes to upholsterers’ to choose material for the re- 
covering of those pieces of furniture which may require it. He makes 
trips to the drapers’ to select drapery materials, to give them plans 
for the way curtains are to hang, valances or swags to be cut. 

With the department heads he holds conferences: he plans with 
the electrician the amount of equipment that will be required, the 
number of lamps and their location, the sources of light and their 
quality and intensity; he discusses with the carpenter the methods of 
handling and shifting the scenery; he describes to the property man 
the kind of an inkwell, the shape of a bolster, or the size of a tea-tray 
that must be provided. 

In addition to these manifold duties, Oenslager makes the ar- 
rangements necessary for providing the women of the cast with their 
gowns (if the play is in modern dress), guides and approves their 
choice, keeps an eye on the men’s clothes, orders liveries or uniforms if 
needed. If the play is period and he is himself designing the costumes, 
as is his custom, then the costuming problem is doubly complex. He 
spends almost as much time with the costumers as with the scenic 
artists: he selects all the colors and materials to be used, supervises 
the fitting and decorating of the costumes, chooses the accoutrements, 
the footgear, the headdresses. 

All this Oenslager does during the three or four weeks that the play 
is in production before the dress rehearsals. When the time for them 
arrives, he directs the final realization of his setting upon the stage. 
He supervises the setting up of the scenery, he checks over the cos- 
tumes with the director at some kind of dress parade, he lights the 
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RED, HOT AND BLUE!: DESIGNS BY DONALD OENSLAGER. The 
new Vinton Freedley musical comedy, with Cole Porter music and with 
Jimmy Durante and Ethel Merman in the cast, is set by the prolific Donald 
Oenslager, interviewed this month in ‘The Designer Sets the Stage’. 
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LOVE OF THREE ORANGES: DESIGNS BY DONALD OENSLAGER. 
Two drawings from a project for the Prokofieff opera, which are included in 
the artist’s book, Scenery Then and Now, to be published by W. W. Norton. 
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show, sometimes with, sometimes without, the director — then he 
catches the early morning train to New Haven to deliver a lecture on 
the art of scene design! 

This business of ‘setting a show’ which has been described as Don- 
ald Oenslager’s method is one which every designer working in the 
New York theatre practices. It has been outlined in detail this once 
because it has seemed unnecessary to repeat it all with each designer 
discussed. For while Oenslager is rooting through a property shop on 
Forty-third Street, Robert Edmond Jones is no doubt searching for a 
Victorian urn, Lee Simonson is selecting chintz, Jo Mielziner is going 
through an auction house in the Forties or an antique shop in the 
East Fifties hot on the trail of a French Empire bed, Raymond Sovey 
is doubtless on the paint frame at Bergman’s Studio, Mordecai Gorelik 
is shouting above the noise of a saw at one or another construction 
company, and Stewart Chaney is pinning velvet at a costumer’s. 
Their paths will cross and recross as they go on their way plying the 
craft, for their paths lead them all to the same doors. Simonson has al- 
ready referred to it as ‘piling up bibelot’, Geddes and Minnelli have 
spoken of the process in passing, the men to come will do the same. 
These designers are men who do more than handle a camel’s-hair 
brush or a scale rule. 

Donald Oenslager, one suspects, enjoys the theatre most when he 
is dreaming dreams about it. At least, he betrays his greatest enthusi- 
asm when he shows the sketches for elaborate projects he has con- 
ceived. Like Geddes, some of his most spectacular creations (Oenslager 
is no craftsman now) are imaginary renderings for plays unproduced. 
These projects are done, not as Geddes would do them in model form, 
but in water color and in quite a different style from his practical work 
on Broadway. There are designs for Prometheus Bound, The Birds, 
Hamlet, The Cid, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Tristan (this last was 
realized a couple of years ago). These give evidence of what our theatre 
might be if someone had the courage to do heroic drama and com- 
missioned Donald Oenslager to design the scenery. 
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The Will To Make Believe 


JOHN MASON BROWN 


‘ ALARUM’ and ‘excursions’, ‘enter with drum and colors’, ‘retreat 
A and flourish’, are stage directions which are easy to read and 
difficult to carry out. They call to mind those interludes in Shake- 
spearean productions when the Bard has ceased to write as Avon’s 
Swan and turned into Bellona’s bridegroom. They summon up the 
vision of bandy-legged supernumeraries, straggling across the scene 
in armor that ill becomes them, slashing the air with tin swords, and 
pretending, to no one’s satisfaction, to be brave warriors in the Vol- 
scian camp, on Bosworth Field, or on the plains near Actium. 
These military interludes are generally embarrassing. When 
Equity’s infantry goes once more into the breach it is not the ‘over- 
lusty French’ who are routed, it is illusion that is shattered. Yet it is 
at just such moments as these, when credence is given its most serious 
challenge, that playgoers can perhaps best realize the tenuous nature 
of the belief upon which their whole enjoyment of the theatre depends. 
Although these moments have much to say about theatrical illusion 
when it is languishing, they also make their interesting revelations 
about it when it enjoys its fullest health. ‘The beginning of inquiry’, 
as Carlyle knew, ‘is disease.’ It is because these pitiable skirmishes 
find theatrical illusion ailing that they invite playgoers to inquire into 
the stuffs from which it is made when it is at its potent best. 
Shakespeare was well aware that his battle scenes presented diffi- 
culties. He was painfully conscious of the limitations of the medium in 
which he worked. They irked him no less in a different age than the 
limitations of a different theatre have irked such contemporary real- 
ists as Elmer Rice and Sidney Howard. He recognized that as a poet 
he could do certain things which as a dramatist he was bound to fail 
in doing. He knew that in the verses spoken directly to his audience by 
the Chorus in Henry V he could conjure up the image of the field of 
Agincourt on the night before the battle far more vividly than he 
could ever hope to have that scene realized by actors upon his stage. 
As a descriptive poet he was a free agent in his choice of back- 
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grounds, characters and incidents. Within forty-eight lines that were 
active only in their images, he was able to communicate the darkness 
of that night; suggest the silence which was so great that sentinels 
stationed along the lines of the opposing armies could ‘almost receive 
the secret whispers of each other’s watch’; describe the camp fires 
which answered other camp fires, the steeds threatening rival steeds 
with ‘boastful neighs’ which pierced ‘the night’s dull ear’; picture the 
armorers busily hammering rivets on the mail coats of the contestants; 
break the ominous silence by the crowing of cocks and the tolling of 
bells; present the English and French soldiers playing at dice to 
hasten the limping hours on their way; and introduce us to the ‘cheer- 
ful semblance and sweet majesty’ of Henry himself. 

But as a dramatist, working of necessity in terms of illustrative 
action, Shakespeare was not blind to the fact that in asking his audi- 
ence to ‘fly’ with him to the battle scene which followed he was taking 
a chance. He apologized profusely for being so fool-hardy. He had no 
illusions about the damage he might be doing to illusion. He was 
quick to confess that ‘With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous’, he was going to ‘disgrace . . . 
the name of Agincourt’ by a battle scene which would be a mockery. 

Yet he dared to present that battle scene. He dared to urge spec- 
tators to pretend they were now in France, now in England. He dared 
to cram within a ‘wooden O the very casques that did affright the air 
at Agincourt’. He dared to confine two mighty monarchies within the 
girdle of his theatre’s walls. He dared to ask his groundlings to believe 
that, when hespoke of horses, they could see them ‘printing their proud 
hoofs in the receiving earth’. He dared to ask an actor to impersonate 
the war-like Harry on a scaffold which he knew to be unworthy of the 
great events it was to house. He dared to do all this because his was 
the faith in his audiences which is indispensable to all dramatists in 
every land and time. He realized that what he was doing would be im- 
possible unless his spectators allowed him to work on their ‘imaginary 
forces’; unless they were willing to piece out the production’s imper- 
fections with their thoughts; unless they in their thinking were ready 
to aid him in decking out his kings; unless they were kind enough to 
‘eke out’ the performance with their minds; in short, unless they were 
prepared to cooperate, as every audience must, in the making of what 
he called ‘imaginary puissance’. 

This ‘imaginary puissance’ of which Shakespeare spoke lies at the 
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heart of all theatrical illusion, regardless of the type of playhouse or 
the kind of drama that is being acted. It is made possible by that ‘sort 
of temporary half-faith’ which, according to Coleridge, is produced by 
stage presentations. It is a temporary half-faith which ‘the spectator 
encourages in himself and supports by a voluntary contribution on his 
own part, because he knows that it is at all times possible for him to 
see the thing as it really is’. 

‘True stage-illusion’, continued Coleridge, while comparing a 
setting for a forest with a landscape by Claude in this same celebrated 
passage in his Literary Remains, ‘consists — not in the mind’s judging 
it to be a forest, but in its remission of judgment that it is not a forest.’ 

This ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ by the audience is the founda- 
tion upon which the gossamer structure of all theatrical illusion is 
reared. It, and it alone, makes possible and completes the work of the 
men and women of the backstage. It is the Royal Grant to which their 
world of make-believe owes its existence. It is the air which nourishes 
the theatre’s body. It indicates not only man’s eternal desire for the 
pleasures of imitation, but also his eagerness to make those pleasures 
possible by ignoring the very palpable differences which separate 
reality from that which counterfeits it, irrespective of the style in 
which that counterfeiting may be executed. This suspension of dis- 
belief shows that, before actors or dramatists or designers can succeed 
in their deliberate make-believe, playgoers must indulge in an uncon- 
scious make-believe of their own. It is they who, by making believe to 
believe in the make-believe they see, endow it with an initial reality. 

Playgoers, in other words, foregather in a mood of wilful self- 
deception. Without bothering to think about it, they have adminis- 
tered an opiate to their doubts, the effects of which do not wear off 
unless the theatre forces them to do so. They do not have to be per- 
suaded that what they know to be a shadow has three dimensions. It 
is from their desire to think that shadow dimensional that its dimen- 
sions partly come. If they are anxious to have the untrue pass as 
truth, it is because instinctively they realize that the art of the theatre 
is the art of telling a lie without being found out. It is a lie which they 
sense can be more important, more glorious and even truer than truth 
itself. That is why they seek surrender to its spell. 

If it is a virtuoso lie, told by playwrights or actors possessed of 
superlative powers of invention, one does not despise it, even if made 
conscious of its basic falsity. Instead one glories in the teller’s skill as 
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THE WILL TO MAKE BELIEVE 


one does in the tall-talk of a Paul Bunyan tale. The audacity of its 
conception, the splendor of its means, the courage and magnificence 
of its exaggerations can be a source of pride as well as wonder. 

Such is the hunger of playgoers for the truths which it is the the- 
atre’s unique gift to tell — and tell superbly — that in their search 
for them they are as prepared to accept falsification when they enter a 
playhouse as the people of the backstage are prepared to give it to 
them. Between them a tacit but all-important agreement exists, born 
no less of the desire to be pleased than of the desire to please. The 
articles of this agreement neither have nor need any formal codifica- 
tion. They are elastic, subject not only to constant but immediate 
change. Their one rigid stipulation is that the audience’s readiness to 
be persuaded is met with the persuasion for which it seeks. 

From this agreement, thus tacitly entered into, the theatre de- 
rives its conventions, those unwritten laws, based on usage as well as 
necessity, under which theatrical illusion is given its license to operate. 
These conventions have been strikingly different at different periods 
and in different countries during the theatre’s history. Yet always the 
part they have played in dictating and distinguishing the form, style 
and quality of dramatic make-believe has been significant. 

Without these conventions there could be no suspension of dis- 
belief. Without them ‘imaginary puissance’ would lose both its power 
and its imagination. Without them no representation could rise above 
the level of a reproduction. But because of them, the theatre is per- 
mitted to meet the challenges imposed upon it by the inescapable 
limitations of its medium, to substitute the suggestion of reality for 
the reality it cannot hope, and should not wish, to duplicate. 

In terms of the artifices which these conventions represent the 
theatre confesses its true nature and functions as an art. Not only 
that. But by their very willingness to accept these conventions — the 
existence of which they usually prefer to ignore — audiences admit 
how profound, if unconscious, is their appreciation of the theatre’s 
special aims. The conventions they accept unquestioningly win their 
acceptance because in their way they are guarantees that, although 
the theatre belongs to life, it must be different from it; that its is a 
world in which even the unexceptional proves exceptional; in which 
there is nothing unimportant enough to be without importance. 


This article and ‘Good Playgoers — And Bad’ in the October issue are from Mr. Brown's 
latest book, The Art of Playgoing, to be published soon by W. W. Norton and Co. 
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Romeo and Juliet 


As Played on Shakespeare’s Stage 





JOHN C. ADAMS 


om the time of Shakespeare’s first editor, Nicholas Rowe, 
in 1709, it has been customary to dismiss as bare and wooden 
the type of stage for which Shakespeare wrote his plays, although it 
should have been evident that the turbulent histories of a Juliet, a 
Falstaff, and a Hamlet were fashioned for a stage neither primitive 
nor resourceless. Using Romeo and Fuliet for as many illustrations as 
it will furnish, and drawing briefly on other plays for the rest, we can 
review the major operating principles of the Globe’s highly developed 
multiple stage. 

A modern dramatist, writing for our peep-show type of theatre, 
has one stage and an assortment of painted canvas flats and drops to 
work with. Shakespeare, on the other hand, had an assortment of 
complete stages at his disposal and no movable scenery (in our sense 
of the word) at all. Two of these stages were alike; each of the remain- 
ing five differed from the others; and every one was inherently suited 
to show to best advantage certain types of scenes. 

Chief in size and usefulness was the outer platform, an enlarged 
and permanent counterpart of the temporary ‘scaffold’ set up for 
inn-yard performances in the days before specially erected playhouses. 
The Globe’s platform was faced on three sides by the audience, as in 
earlier theatres, and this fact alone precluded the use there of scenery 
designed for a front view only. The bare forward half of the platform 
had its distinctive value, however, and on it Shakespeare not infre- 
quently placed a distant exterior scene in the manner of plays he had 
seen in his youth. Romeo and Fuliet, one notices, has no such scene, 
but elsewhere it served him for a grove located a mile without the 
town of Athens, as the sea-coast of Illyria, as a barren heath near 
Dover, and so forth. This truly primitive type of scene was identi- 
fied at the outset simply by the actors’ lines. For example, in 4 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 


Midsummer-Night’s Dream, III. i: 


BoTTos. Are we all met? 
quince. Pat, pat; and here’s a marvelous convenient place for our rehearsal. 
This green plot shall be our stage, this hawthorne-brake our tiring-house . . . 


Or in Twelfth Night, 1. 11: 

viota. What country, friends, is this? 

capTAIN. This is Illyria, lady. 

While such scenes were in progress the audience neglected the rest of 
the playhouse, just as we neglect the proscenium arch and orchestral 
pit which frame our modern scene. 

More normal, however, than this survival of an earlier day was 
the use of the outer stage as related to the three-story, realistic stage- 
house facade which formed its permanent back-drop. The level plat- 
form with its rear wall of house-fronts lent itself admirably to scenes 
representing a public place, a city street, or even a domestic garden. 
In Romeo and Fuliet there are eleven such scenes, with the street and 
the garden settings distinguished by the behavior or the words (or 
both) of the actors. For example, Act III, scene i, opens on a street; 
that is, two actors enter the outer stage, and the first words are: 


BENVOLIO. I pray thee, good Mercutio, let’s retire: 

The day is hot, the Capulets abroad, 

And, if we meet, we shall not ’scape a brawl . . . 
The stage looks like a street, the speech implies a street, and their 
subsequent actions show that it is a street. There was no chance for 
doubt in the minds of the audience. Or, if the scene is to be the Cap- 
ulet garden we first see Romeo slip aside from his friends and hear 
his reason for so doing (II. 1. 1-2): 


Can I go forward when my heart is here? 

Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out. 
Second, we hear Benvolio remark (II. i. 5), ‘He ran this way, and 
leap’d this orchard wall.’ And third, we see Romeo again, this time 
on the other side of the stage and below a bay-window, and soon after 
hear Juliet ask (in modern texts marked II. ii. 62-65; but really I. 1. 
104-107, for the splitting in two of this scene is indefensible) : 


How cam’st thou hither, tell me, and wherefore? 
The orchard walls are high and hard to climb, 
And the place death, considering who thou art . . . 


And again the setting is entirely clear. As a rule, little more was asked 
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of the Elizabethan in understanding the nature of outer scenes than is 
asked of the modern spectator, for the settings in their respective 
theatres are essentially alike; where the modern producer assists the 
illusion on the stage by realistic lighting and details of scenery, Shake- 
speare created part of the illusion in the mind of the spectator by the 
use of poetic images. 

Certain other principles applied to the outer stage, but there is 
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that is, one for Capulets and 
one for Montagues, is more 
or less observed in the play; 
and if so, it would follow that 
veo Juliet’s garden and her win- 
dow were located on the 
same side of the stage as the 
Capulet door. 

On the whole, so effective 
was the platform with its 
realistic stage-house facade 
aes for the representation of a 
e id 4 great variety of exterior 
scenes, urban or rural, near or 
, far, that Shakespeare and his 
fellow dramatists placed al- 
most half of their action 
there. 

Second in importance to 

ENTRANCE the outer platform was a cur- 

i a cr a I tained inner stage behind it, 

PQ ee: ae Gam Re built on the same level but 

inside the stage-house. This stage, an innovation in the first play- 
house and early called the ‘study’, in a few years had proved its util- 
ity and, by the time the Globe was erected, had been considerably 
expanded and developed. (Incidentally, the modern proscenium stage 
is merely the ‘study’ grown still larger and, by the use of movable 
scenery and lighting, somewhat more versatile.) When its curtains 
were drawn aside there was revealed a fair-sized room suggestive of 
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Two of the manifold variations with which the 
Elizabethan director was able to present many 
contrasting scenes — from chamber to moor, 
from casement to dungeon — on a single stage 
structure. Above, the outer stage in use, with 
the curtains on the two inner levels closed; at 
rizht, both levels in use for an interior scene. 
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HAMLET: DESIGNS BY STEWART CHANEY 








Leslie Howard’s produc. 
tion of Hamlet, set in Den- 
mark of the eleventh cen- 
tury, is played as a drama 
of revenge. Stewart Cha 
ney’s backgrounds, offer. 
ing an interesting contrast 
to the Elizabethan concep. 
tion discussed in the ac. 
companying pages, follow 
this mood. The stage hasa 
focal point during the pro- 
logue and epilogue in the 
tomb of Hamlet’s father, 
placed under the platform. 
The sections are used in 
varied ways, but the smaller 
side units are principally 
the Queen’s anteroom and 
(at left) the King’s office. 

















ROMEO AND JULIET 


some normal interior of the period. Wall hangings of tapestry or 
painted cloth could transform its character, and properties, available 
in great abundance, could establish in detail the effect desired. With 
three entrances of its own, not to mention the traps in floor and ceiling, 
it was a self-contained unit of great usefulness, and in it approxi- 
mately one out of every four Elizabethan scenes was staged. 

When the inner stage was used by itself, actors remained within its 
boundaries and the outer stage between it and the audience lay 
dormant. There was usually no need for the playwright to label an 
inner scene, for the setting announced itself; and when attention was 
directed to the identity or to physical details of the room it was usu- 
ally for some dramatic rather than expository reason. 

In Romeo and Fuliet the ‘study’ is thus used in eight scenes, three 
times as a hall in the Capulet house (III. iv; IV. ii and iv), and five 
times as Friar Laurence’s cell (II. iii and vi; III. iii; IV. i; and V. ii). 
Of course the setting was made appropriate each time. 

In addition to being used separately the platform and the ‘study’ 
could be used together in two different ways. If merged to form one 
large interior (in Romeo and Fuliet, I. v, a ballroom in the Capulet 
house; elsewhere a hall of state, a court of justice, and the like), the 
outer stage drew its identity from the conspicuous character of the in- 
ner stage setting and the actors moved freely from one part to the 
other. Then as an acting principle the scene usually began in the 
‘study’ and flowed forward onto the outer stage toward the audience; 
as the scene drew to a close the actors left by way of the inner and the 
main stage doors, and the shutting of the ‘study’ curtains (timed with 
the exit of the last actor) marked the close. 

The variant to this complete merging of the outer and inner stages 
was to consider them two separate but logically connected areas, the 
platform being an exterior and the ‘study’ an interior. A good ex- 
ample of this dual set is found in Romeo and Fuliet, V. iti, where both 
a graveyard and a burial vault are required. (Examples from other 
plays: a street with a shop, the meadow before a cave, a battlefield 
with a royal tent, and so forth.) So treated, the outer stage drew its 
identity from its relation to the inner stage setting, usually confirmed 
by a descriptive phrase or two; and as a rule the actors moved from 
one part of the set to the other through a particular stage door (both 
of which flanked the ‘study’) while the other door remained an un- 
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localized means of getting on and off the outer stage. In Romeo and 
Juliet, V. iii, the lines and stage business happen to illustrate this 
minor principle. Romeo arrives at the tomb with a ‘wrenching iron’, 
prepared to force his way in, and when his servant leaves he attacks 
the locked gate (that is, the door on the Capulet side of the stage-house 
here used in connection with the interior scene of the tomb) crying: 


Thou detestable maw, thou womb of death, 

Gorg’d with the dearest morsel of the earth, 

Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 

And, in despite, I’ll cram thee with more food! 

The exact point at which the ‘study’ curtains are opened to reveal 
Juliet lying in state in the tomb has never been agreed upon. Most 
editors time the ‘discovery’ with the line just quoted, ‘Thus I enforce 
thy rotten jaws to open’, but it cannot be so early in the scene, for at 
line 72 Paris pleads: 

O, I am slain! — If thou be merciful, 

Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. 

A re-examination of the text clearly indicates that the ‘discovery’ 
took place between lines 81 and 85, when Romeo is saying: 
O! give me thy hand, 

One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book: 

I'll bury thee in a triumphant grave; — 

A grave? O, no! a lanthorn, slaughter’d youth, 

For here lies Juliet . . . 
for with the first and second lines he picks up Paris, and after the third 
he carries him through the door (while the curtains open). With the 
fourth Romeo is inside the tomb, where he (and the audience) sees the 
glowing loveliness of Juliet and changes his metaphor. This arrange- 
ment of the text, it will be observed, avoids distracting the audience’s 
attention during the earlier tragic episode at the portal and also ac- 
companies with greater theatrical logic Romeo’s dramatic entrance 
into the tomb. 

It will be seen that either use of the combined-stage sets had its 
conventions, but in each the operation was reasonable and clear. The 
modern cinema spectator accustomed to leaving a street with the 
camera lens, climbing the side of a building, and entering through a 
window into a room on the tenth floor should be able readily to under- 
stand the working principles of such scenes. 

A third stage, called the ‘tarras’, derived like the platform from the 
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old inn-yards and continued to be useful to the end of the dramatic 
era in 1642. In the Globe it consisted of a railed gallery jutting out 
from the stage-house facade on the second level and overhanging the 
curtained opening of the ‘study’. Especially in the decade dominated 
by historical plays the ‘tarras’ was in steady demand as a city wall, 
an elevated gallery, or a castle parapet used in conjunction with the 
outer stage (for examples see King Fohn; Parts I, II, and III, Henry 
VI; The Taming of the Shrew, and the later Timon of Athens). Actors 
entered the ‘tarras’ between the closed curtains of another second- 
level stage behind it, mounted to it in battle scenes by means of lad- 
ders, or even jumped down from it to the platform twelve feet below. 
In Romeo and Fuliet, however, the ‘tarras’ is not used by itself at all, 
for the so-called ‘balcony scenes’ were in fact window scenes, nor in- 
deed is the word ‘balcony’ found in the language until after Shake- 
speare’s death. 

Behind the ‘tarras’ and directly over the ‘study’ was a second 
upper-level inner stage, often called the ‘chamber’. It appears orig- 
inally to have been intended for a music room, but by the end of the 
sixteenth century it was more frequently employed as an upper stage 
comparable to the ‘study’, which it was then redesigned to resemble 
in size and equipment. 

As the popularity of the historical play waned and the domestic 
comedy returned, more provision had to be made for interior scenes. 
What had served to represent the field of battle was hardly adequate 
for the bedroom, especially as Elizabethan family rooms were gener- 
ally on the second floor. But with two inner stages, one above and one 
below, the play could present a series of different or alternating in- 
terior scenes without the need of interpolated exterior scenes to make 
possible a change of properties in the ‘study’. The ‘chamber’ added a 
third dimension and a host of new possibilities to the playhouse 
staging of interiors, and, in the years which followed, dramatists 
placed there approximately one scene in seven — the proportion found 
in Romeo and Fuliet. 

When the upper stage was used it automatically absorbed the 
‘tarras’ which lay before it, and the light railing at the forward edge 
formed a guard-rail as well as a touch of architectural detail. In gen- 
eral a ‘chamber’ scene followed the acting principles governing a 
‘study’ scene. The ‘chamber’ was ‘discovered’ when the curtains 
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were opened, and was disregarded when they were closed; actors en- 
tered it by the rear door (near the head of the back-stage stairs) or 
through the curtained slits at its sides. In Romeo and Fuliet the ‘cham- 
ber’ is used four times, always as Juliet’s bedroom: in I. iii, by itself; 
in III. v, in conjunction with an adjoining window stage; and in IV. 
iii and v, in conjunction with the ‘study’ scene beneath. Romeo, by 
the way, never appears in the bedroom. 

Three smaller stages remain to be described. Two were window 
stages, as like as two peas, flanking the ‘chamber’ and over the outer 
stage doors. Their great usefulness was in scenes of courtship, domes- 
tic intrigue, prison life, or farce, carried on between one or two actors 
in the window and others on the platform below. Entrance to the 
window stage was possible at the side near the ‘chamber’, or through 
a door at the rear, or, on occasion, by rope ladders lowered to the 
outer stage. In Romeo and Fuliet the ‘balcony’ scenes (II. ii and III. v) 
took place in the window with, of course, some use of the platform. 
(For other examples see The Taming of the Shrew, V.i, and Othello, 
I. i.) 

The seventh stage, on the third level of the tiring-house, was more 
properly the Globe’s new type of music gallery. It had been added, I 
believe, when the playhouse wa; built, to provide the musicians with 
a gallery of their own; for, in the years immediately before, they had 
been crowded out of the ‘chamber’ by the increased use of that area as 
a stage. The musicians’ troubles were not over, however. Before long, 
playwrights began to invade the forward edge of this upper gallery 
in order to show a sailor at the mast-head, or a watchman on a high 
hill (the plays of Thomas Heywood and of Beaumont and Fletcher 
contain several clear examples of dramatic action there), but Shake- 
speare, if we read his plays aright, rarely if ever used it in this way. 


A new version of Romeo and Fuliet has come from Hollywood to 
remind us that the screen has rediscovered certain things: it can tell a 
story from beginning to end without interruption; it can go easily and 
swiftly from scene to scene; and it can let dramatic effectiveness 
(rather than curtain pauses to conceal a change of stage setting) de- 
termine the number of scenes. Rediscovered? Yes, for these things 
Shakespeare could do in the Globe over three hundred years ago. 
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COSTUMES 


BY 

STEWART CHANEY 
FOR 

LESLIE HOWARD'S 


HAMLET 


The Prince as a man of 
action and a warrior, in 
martial colors rather than 
insombre black; the King, 
in gold; Ophelia, in white 
and pastel blue; Queen 
Gertrude, arrayed in crim- 
son and royal purple. 

















COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTRE 


The new Centre in Colorado, which houses a theatre, art school, exhibition 
galleries, music room and all the necessities accompanying these artistic 
activities, is representative of the trend of the Communal Theatre today 
as a medium for community life and hopes, and a home of community enter- 
tainment. As designed by John Gaw Meem, who has done so much to vivify 
the architecture of the American Southwest, the Centre is a complete unit 
built for the use of the neighborhood and always at its service. The first floor 
plan is noted in detail on the opposite page; the second floor includes the 
music room, life studio, art studios, library and executive offices. 
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TOWARD A 
COMMUNAL THEATRE 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Centre 


g relationship between art and 
community life is noticeably in 
of change. We were too apt, 
in the busy days of our industrial 
ings, to think of art — and 
y of the theatre — as enter- 
tainment, with no essential tie to, 
or value for, organized society. The 
school and university theatres and 
especially the successful and repre- 
sentative regional theatres have 
broadened that concept, but the 
theatre’s usefulness is still too often 
held to be limited to the restricted 
group who take part in its activities. 
Only gradually is the theatre coming 
to be recognized as a medium for the 
collective expression of community 
life and hopes, the mirror of political 
and social problems, as well as the 
home of community entertainment. 

As the trilogy of THEATRE ARTS’ 
issues on The Communal Theatre 
(which composed the summer num- 
bers of the magazine) came out in 
finished form, they strengthened a be- 
lief with which they were originally 
undertaken, a belief that the com- 
munal approach to art is today 
founded on the communal spirit — 
not solely on a political basis, as super- 
ficially Soviet art life is held to be; 
not solely on primitive mores, as 
superficially Balinese art might be 
considered; not even merely on a 
movement in art. This ‘neighbor- 
hood’ basis is manifested in various 





places and in diverse ways. In Amer- 
ica alone, several recent Projects 
evidence the growing appreciation of 
art that comes as a communal service 
and stems from a genuine communal 
interest. Such a one, to take a first 
example, is the new Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Centre, donated to the 
community by Mrs. F. M. P. Taylor. 

Almost without exception the great- 
est museums of the world have come 
into being as repositories of painting 
and sculpture, collected by individ- 
uals; and the activities of such mu- 
seums have too often been sub- 
servient to the collections. The Centre 
in Colorado, of which Stanley Loth- 
rop is General Director and Board- 
man Robinson is Art Director, is a 
departure in museum organization. 

Originating in the activities of the 
Broadmoor Art Academy, the Centre 
has now brought together under one 
roof the plastic arts, music and the 
drama. The building includes an art 
school, a music room, a_ theatre 
and ample exhibition galleries. 

The most striking feature in the 
scheme and arrangement of the Cen- 
tre, the Director says, is the dom- 
inance of the theatre. This is not 
fortuitous. To this theatre, and to the 
studios and classrooms, the exhibition 
galleries are clearly subsidiary. 

The theatre is modern in design, 
with walls of mahogany and alumi- 
num and seats of champagne leather- 
ette and velour. It has a seating ca- 
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pacity of 404. The stage is of unusual 
size for this type of auditorium and is 
furnished with the most modern light- 
ing equipment and with ample dress- 
ing-room space. There is a machine 
for sound films. A large lounge and 
loggia adjoins the theatre as a place 
for social gatherings, and there is a 
complete kitchen equipment. 

The drama club of Colorado Sp prings 
tt the Koshare of Colorado College 
— the two dramatic societies of Colo- 
rado Springs — have free use of the 
theatre, and in addition professional 
productions of artistic merit are 
sponsored by the Fine Arts Centre. 
Interest, however, is not limited to 
the drama, for the opening week of 
the Centre saw a variety of talent 
that included Martha Graham and 
Albert Spalding. This past summer 
the Centre was host to a company of 
Broadway actors, under the direction 
of F. Cowles Strickland, who pre- 
sented five plays, notably the Ameri- 
can premiere of Mr. Somebody, adapted 
by Harold Brighouse from Moliére. 

Because the theatre is the heart of 
the organization, the workshop its 
lungs, the emphasis has been placed 
unmistakably —and encouragingly — 
on the creative impulse in the people 
whom the Fine Arts Centre expects 
to serve. It seems to have marked 
out for itself the right path to true 
cooperation between the community 
and the artistic life that grows nat- 
urally out of ys easgreg = spirit. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 





THEATRE PORTRAITS 


My Life in the Russian Theatre, 
by Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dan- 
tchenko. Little, Brown: $3.75. 
TE ROAD to Moscow is shorter to- 
day by far than it was when the 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen traveled it 
fifty years ago from his theatre in Ger- 
many, or when Gordon Craig traveled 
it twenty-five years afterwards from 
England, or even when the Moscow 
Art Theatre traveled it in the opposite 
direction coming to New York for 
their first visit in 1922. Railroads and 
planes have cut the hours and seem to 
have cut the miles between peoples, 
and good books are on the way to 
shortening the distance still more. One 
of the chief advantages of this nearer 
approach is the opportunity it affords 
for closer acquaintance with historic 
figures whose work, accomplished en- 
tirely within other national bound- 
aries, is universal in its influence. 
Sometimes a casual and personal 
account of ordinary events in which 
these men shared will illumine their 
character and quality more than a 
carefully prepared biography. It is 
this radiantly simple quality that 
gives much of the special value to 
Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko’s 
My Life in the Russian Theatre. The 
book is not in any sense an autobiog- 
raphy, although it contains more than 
enough interesting material to indi- 
cate the kind of autobiography the 
author might have written if he had 
undertaken to do so; for the pattern of 
his own life is a rich one, that of a 
writer, teacher, playwright, director 
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in the world of the theatre, and of a 
cultivated gentleman in the world 
outside the gates of the theatre. Nei- 
ther is it an historical record of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, although it con- 
tains the story of most of the theatre’s 
high moments, from the first eighteen- 
hour meeting between Stanislavski 
and Nemirovitch-Dantchenko (which 
resulted in the establishment of the 
theatre by these two co-founders) to 
the place of the theatre in the Soviet 
scheme. The book is, chiefly, a series 
of informal reminiscences of the men 
who made that theatre great — great- 
est among them, Anton Chekhov and 
Maxim Gorki; reminiscences written 
as they might have been told to a 
friend, not always according to the 
time sequence, but more or less as 
an artist drawing a portrait might put 
in a line first here and then there, in a 
way that would seem without motive 
to an onlooker until he saw the thing 
done and the portrait finished. 

There are these informal sentences 
about Chekhov, for example, which 
give you so clear a picture of the man: 
“It was possible to call him handsome. 
A good figure; pleasantly waving 
chestnut-brown hair, thrown back- 
ward; a small beard and moustaches. 
He held himself modestly, but without 
visible timidity; his gestures were re- 
strained. His voice was a low bass with 
a deep metallic quality; his diction 
was pure Russian, with a shade of pure 
Great Russian idiom; his intonations 
were flexible, even passing into a kind 
of sing-song, without, however, the 
slightest sentimentality, and certainly 
without a shadow of artifice. 


“In the course of an hour it was 
sible to note two other marked 
acteristics. There was some Sort « 
inner equilibrium, the calm of indy 
pendence. His smile — his seoo, 
characteristic — was unique, It & 
peared all at once, quickly, ang, 
quickly vanished. It was broad, 
full-faced, and always brief. It wag 
if the man had quite suddenly & 
cided that the matter wasn’t wo 
smiling about further.’ 

And far along in the book, theres 
this different portrait of Gorki: ‘Gog 
had received permission to visit Mg 
cow, and came to our theatre toa 
formance of a Chekhov play. The 
lic heard of it and was wild to see hj 
The interlude came. Gorki was in 
study, while behind the door thea 
tire corridor was packed with 
They so persistently demanded hy 
appearance that he at last relu 
yielded. What a disenchantment ff 
lowed! Instead of the radiant fe 
which the public was accustomed 
meet in the hero of its ovation, itgy 
a face overclouded with anger, Tk 
public grew quiet and he began 
speak. He spoke simply, his hed 
poised on one side, and he gestig 
lated with a single hand: 

*“*Well, why do you want to seem! 
I’m neither a drowned man nori 
ballet girl, and when you conside 
what a remarkable play is being giva 








your idle curiosity is disgusting!” 
FREDERICK MORTON 


THEATRE COLLECTION 


Theatre Collections in Libraries ai 
Museums, An International Hawk 
book, by Rosamond Gilder am 
George Freedley. Theatre Arts: $1f 
His little guide book is full¢ 
lurking dangers for all of us 
have any sense of the past, whom 
victims of the collector’s instinct, ## 
care to dream dreams of that vanish 
world of the theatre that existed 
fore our time. You cannot cast 
glance through this volume: you 
led on from page to page by visions 
treasure and by grandiose projects 
study and exploration. Thoughit 
seem an anticlimax to state the fag 
this is also a record, a catalogue, 
Baedeker, and a call to arms. 
Where, asks Miss Gilder in her 
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, pim™Man BOOKS structive and entertaining introduc- 
Devotees of the STAGE tion, are the collections of books and 
ag * manuscripts, programs, pictures and Books for Every 
Thea clippings to be found? She knows, and |||| Theatre Lover’s Library 
and Stage iat so does the young and able Curator of — 
a geeenamatg - yrs Collection of The New COSTUME 
oo ice edith of tafiman> ork Public Library, Mr. Freedley, 
om guidance and s tion, cov- that such source materials are practi- in the DRAMA of 
aang the whole Sed Gl in eee cally useless unless they are cata- SHAKESPEARE and his 
rt, instructive and practical peng ne — a ae | bBo CONTEMPORARIES 
. Their work, the first of its kind, a" Sidon 
2 volumes. 1308 pages. Illus. $10.00 presents a picture of the theatre col- oc < — ted 


MSoRriaek ea Fee ras Sel kow kes 


are discussed and apparatus 
cod its wo clearly explained. the names of libraries or museums 1671-1737 
130 pages. Illustrated. $2.25 that specialize in theatrical collections By Dane F. Sinith 
and a few other necessary facts and meagre one from over seventy | 
Historic figures. More instructive and enter- gopside ee ee | 
Costaming taining than this, we are offered any social, intellectual, literary and the- \ 
By NEVIL TRUMAN neon = Ts glimpses into atrical life of the pasted. $4.00 ; 
reference manual of costume from some of the outstanding treasures in gan aay i 
ae casa mune nooo SAS gust. Sn these collections. _ A GILBERT and ? 
had | | concise "at 4 glance” tables showing By such means it is possible to |}]/ SULLIVAN DICTIONARY i 
tio, the exact clothes worn, in Britain know, for instance, that the Hunting- Compiled by George B. Dunn |} 
and throughout most of Europe, at ton Library in California has acquired 1 
ony peed. the famous Larpent Collection of 2500 ee Se eee i 
me 152 pages. Illustrated. $3.00 : pe 5 ences, explains obscure phrases, trans- 1] 
ai English plays in manuscript, covering _ an — } 
side y the period between 1778 and 1824, an denn ds all fern cm : [ 
. Who’s Who exciting playground that might well $1.75 i 
| | im the occupy the attention of a small regi- eeamagmeen | 
‘ Theatre _ of research op ay cgi THE OXFORD | 
Compiled and Edited by ut in my eyes the chief merit o KES f 
INS eo tion Theatre Collections lies in its power to paces by “pe ; 
a. bogs soe ym ma ey stimulate all of us to _semenher those New, low-priced edition of the com- : 
ani, ties of the professional aim in records of our contemporary theatre plete works of Shakespeare in the 
a os America. Full ——, most of which would as a matter of a a text oye on 
r le cong — — be _ or destroyed. I - we Re ean ane et ae 
self engaged upon a project for the 
. — 2 An ee br saath are of fa- OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
mous American plays that have never 114 Fifth Avenue New York | 
i The Magic been published, and it is my intention 
of Speech in connection with this to call public | - 
r ee SeECROST SUTTON notice to the need for encouraging all | Only a few left 





Stage 

Lighting 

By C. HAROLD RIDGE 

end F. S. ALDRICH 

Both the artistic and technical 
sides, the theories and principles 
and the practical details. Possible 


Chairman, Radio Council for American 
Speech 


Modern knowledge and a modern 


lections and museums of the world; 
necessarily sketchy and suggestive 
rather than exhaustive, but full of ex- 
citing glimpses of an immensely rich 
and varied mass of material. 

The book is arranged according to | 
countries and each division is further | 
broken up into short sections, giving 





persons who have data of any sort 
touching on the theatre to preserve 








: Colours, i 
Dyeing . Costume Textiles, Costume 
gee Si Sleeves, Foot- 
wear a tume Fastenings. With 
bibliography and 20 illustrations. 

$5.00 


PLAYS ABOUT the 
THEATRE in ENGLAND 























La Argentina 





and give ultimately to our theatre | 
collections everything they have been 
able to accumulate. 

I am therefore inordinately grate- 
ful to Miss Gilder and Mr. Freedley 
for taking the first important step 
.| PITMAN PUBLISHING CORP. | towards the establishment of public 
(A) 2 West 45th St., New York, N.Y. | sentiment, and bringing together those | 


Miss Sutton’s great 

experience, particularly in educa- 
S tional work over the radio, results in 
a significant trail-blazing text. 


192 pages. $1.50 


viewpoint applied to the livi b- : ; ; 
| lems of speech. Mise Sutton's gre A Study in Spanish Dancing 
by Andre Levinson 
by the author of “The Life of Leon 
Bakst”, “Lea Danse d’Aujourd’hui”; 
“La Danse Au Theatre” 
With 32 pletes Price $10 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
40 East 49th Street New York, N. Y. 
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of us who are anxious to preserve in 

their fullest possible form all tangible 

traces of the theatre of our day. 
BARRETT H. CLAEK 


Aspects of Wilde, by Vincent O’Sul- 
livan. Henry Holt: $2.50. 


B* A writer who saw a good deal of 
Wilde in his last Paris years, but 
who was never such a close friend as 
to become unduly prejudiced, this lat- 
est volume in the see on Wilde 
is designed ‘to lift Wilde out of the 
miasmas which still float round his 
name and place him clearly and 
frankly where he ought to be: in the 
history of English literature’. Though 
it may not succeed in achieving this, 
Mr. O’Sullivan’s book is a naively 
and engagingly written personal rec- 
ord of Wilde’s tragic period, flavored 


with illuminating anecdote. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 
A Gilbert and Sullivan Dictionary, 
compiled by George E. Dunn. Oxford: 
$7.75. Explanations of obscurities, 
accounts of topicalities, translations, 
original actors, premieres, etc. 


That Was Balzac, by George Middle- 
ton. Random House: $2. ‘A Biograph- 
ical Comedy’ that should be seen 
on the stage. 


My Sixty Years in Show Business, as 
told by George Blumenthal to Arthur 
H. Menkin. Frederick C. Osberg, New 
York: $3. Recollections of an impre- 
sario, covering the period 1874-1935. 
Excuse It, Please!, by Cornelia Otis 
Skinner. Dodd, Mead: $2. Sketches in 
words by the famous monologist, with 
sketches in ink by Soglow. 











Outstanding Plays 
For Little Theatres 


SPRING DANCE 

LIBEL 

FRESH FIELDS 

AH, WILDERNESS 

MARY OF SCOTLAND 

VALLEY FORGE 

LOVE ON THE DOLE 

THE FIRST LEGION 

RUSSET MANTLE 

PARNELL 

POST ROAD 

PATHS OF GLORY 

NOAH 

LABURNUM GROVE 

THE SHINING HOUR 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 

SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
IN FROM HEAVEN 

BIOGRAPHY 

ACCENT ON YOUTH 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN 

PETTICOAT FEVER 

ON STAGE 

THE JOYOUS SEASON 

BOTH YOUR HOUSES 

BLIND ALLEY 

CANDLE LIGHT 

ANOTHER LANGUAGE 

KIND LADY 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 

LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 

THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our 1937 
Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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Just 
Publ 


The BEST 
| a: ee 


OF 1935-1936 


a atciee Geib ame siele) ames: 
in America 


ished i 


and 


the Drama 


Zeolia: OG Oy 


MANTLE 


BURNS 


Contains, by excerpt and summary, 
ten plays, along with a wealth of 
fascinating material about actors, 
playwrights, casts and plots of all 
plays of the season, prize winners, 
etc. 


This year’s ten plays are: Winter- 
set, Idiot's Delight, First Lady, End 
of Summer, Victoria Regina, Call lt 
a Day, Boy Meets Girl, Dead End, 
Ethan Frome, Pride and Prejudice. 


“So solid an institution that the 
reviewer has little to do except re- 
new his usual admiration for so 
competent a job... compact and 
authoritative .. . engrossing read- 
ing.’’ — THE STAGE 


Illustrated with stage pictures. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 















DRAMA BOOK sno i 
MOVIE PARADE 1913-36 
Paul Rothe . 


MY LIFE IN THE RUSSIAN 
V. Nemirovitch-Dantchenko 


THE ART OF FILM PRODUCTION 
Andrew Buchanen 


THE MAGIC OF SPEECH 
Vida Sutton 


PUPPETS IN AMERICA (1739 to T, 
Paul McPharlin 


New Plays of the Se 
NIGHT MUST FALL 
Emlyn Williams 


ST. HELENA 
Sherriff & de Casalis 


THE LAUGHING WOMAN 


Gordon Daviot 

LOVE FROM A STRANGER 
Vosper 

48 West 52nd St. New Ye 
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Representat 
Modern Dra 


With historical, biographical 
and critical materials by 


CHARLES H. WHITMAN 


Includes: Ibsen’s Wild Duck, Strindberg’ 
Father, Hauptmann’s Weavers, Schnitzler's 
Way, Chekhow’s Cherry Orchard, Gorki’s 
Depths, Rostand’s Cyrano, Brieux’ Red 
Maeterlinck’s Pelléas and Mélisande, 
Liliom, Benavente’s Bonds of Interest, Piru 
Six Characters, Wilde's Importance of 
Earnest, Galsworthy’s Strife, Pinero’s Mw 
nel, Maugham’s Our Betters, Synge’s Ride 
the Sea, O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, 03 
Hairy Ape, Howard's Silver Cord, Greet 
Abraham's Bosom, Barry's Hotel Universe, 
son’s Elizabeth the Queen, Behrman’s B 


$3.50 


The Macmillan Company, 60 5th Ave.,\ 
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SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE: DE BASIL’S BALLET RUSSE 
The featured ballet in the latest American season of the Ballet Russe is 
a new Massine creation based on Berlioz’ symphony of the same name. 


Christian Bérard designed the settings. Massine, Lichine, Toumanova and 
Verchinina are among the dancers in the five-sceae production. 
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ACTING: The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 


Essays in dialogue form on the art of 
acting; authoritative advice, delightful 
reading. Recommended in Standard 
Library Catalogue. (3rd printing.) 
$1.50 


THE ART OF THE DANCE 
by Isadora Duncan 


Twenty essays. A unique document in 

the literature of the dance and mod- 

ern art. Edited by Sheldon Cheney. 
$7.50 


A THEATRE LIBRARY 
by Rosamond Gilder 


A history of the theatre in a readable 
bibliography of one hundred indis- 
pensable books. $1.00 


THEATRE-CRAFT 


i 


Theatre Collections in 
Libraries & Museums 


An International Handbook 


By Rosamond Gilder and George Freedley 
A Handbook describing individually all 


important theatre collections in the libraries 
and museums throughout the world. This 
book is unique in its field, gathering to- 
gether information hitherto unavailable con- 
cerning the great theatre collections in 
Europe, Asia and America, their relation 
to the living theatre, and their methods of 
procedure. 22 countries are represented. 

The Handbook contains an introduction by Rosa- 
mond Gilder and a chapter on methods for the care 


and preservation of fugitive material by George 
Freedley; also a bibliography and practical index. 


Invaluable for the theatre student, worker and 
collector, for research workers in theatre and 
motion picture studios. 


Price $1.50 


BOOKS 


A METHOD OF LIGHTIN 
STAGE “= 


by Stanley R. McCandless 


How to make effective use of light ip 
the theatre. By the Assistant Prokent 
of Lighting at Yale. $1.50 


ARCHITECTURE FOR THE NEW 
THEATRE 


Edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 


Essays and projects by Norman Bel 
Geddes, Lee Simonson, William Les. 
caze, F. A. Pawley and other 
Illustrated. $9.50 


LIGHTING THE AMATEUR 
STAGE 


by Henning Nelms 


A practical layout especially designed 
for amateur groups. In paper, $.60 
cloth, $1.00. 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


Series 


Il MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
150 Prints 


lil SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 
100 Prints 


Halftone reproductions of stage and costume de- 
signs, theatres, character portraits and scenes from 
productions. Each set carefully assembled to portray 


and interpret its subject. 
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For the use of theatre-lovers, students and teachers; 
for courses in history and technique of the drama 
for classes in stage and costume design. Valuable to 
the collector, indispensable for the student. 


Price — Each Set $1.50 


Halftone prints, with descriptive captions, 
on sheets size 5"’ x 8”, attractively boxed 





THEATRE Arts, INC., 40 E. 49 St., NEW York, N.Y: 
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School and Studio Directory continued 


ff, F | A CELEBRATED ACTRESS SAYS: 
<= boul “Bring Something to the theatre...” 
STAFFORD Individual Training Develops 


Sound Acting Technique 
founder of the Actor's First Studio offers 
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complete, procticel telainn for beth he | Rehearsal Groups with Public 

beginner and the ph erie student pre | Performances Provide 
paring for the Stage, Screen or Radio. Stage Practice 
| |] Students receive the benefit of Miss CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: | 
| ae a + edb mague sh ag os shal supe tonsbing bo thaceeah, ealindie aa | 


inspired.’ 
Miss Rachel Crothers, well-known pleywright and 


if 
author, says, “I consider Helen Ford Stafford the FANNY BRADSHAW 1 


most inspiring teacher of acting | heve ever known.” 








! 
Write or telephone for further details: Theatre Studio 
TOWER STUDIO 136 East 67th Street New York 
3218 Berbizon Plaza, New York, N. Y. Phone RE 4-3226 


Tel. Cirele 7-7000 
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The Neighborhood STUDIO i THEATRE 1 
Rsscif Payhowe THEODORA IRVINE: Drecir = || 
Bel \ ourse School of the Theatre Weekly Student Productions ) 
es i cele ‘ ti Clark Gable and Alice Brad i. 
BH rations current in New York, some | falime courte for alent Sotenne ede | 
* wp look forward to (dates indefinite), and | lished in 1928, based on the expe- Work sponsored by 
alist of those that have closed since the | sienee of the Neighborhood > Descdiiamniniien 
: . . . louse im its twenty years o COMPLETELY EQUIPPED STAGE i 
last recording. The opening and closing | cnguciensneal gonllestigts. eh eee, i 
: 7 
utes appear in parentheses after the | and Daily Rehearsals 
-" DIRECTORS ff Rite Wallach Morgenthe Enrollment Open 
wule. . aammenes Alter this year's final play seven-eighth 5 
ms ON THE BOARDS | 5 Sino othe radu clan ware senor by 
J : “ SEASON OCTOBER-MAY 1936-1937 wa 
Jec j——.) Catalogue u r t af 
geod from the Erskine Cald- CATALOGUE ON REQUEST Telephone: ENdicot 2-3345 
Srey Jock Kirkland. 16 West 46 St.,N.Y.C. BR.9-9766 || 15 West 67th St., New York 
THREE MEN ON A HORSE one aE Te | ~ a — 
—.) Comedy by George Abbott 
ad jo Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex THE COLUMBIO COLLEGE 
Yokel. 
DEADEND (Oct. 28——.) by Sidney Kings- |] G@QRNISH 222 Department | OF SPEECH AWD DRAMA 
, Producer and designer: Norman Bel includes training for | 
. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. SCHOOL the stage; preparing ~ SOUTW a 
BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27 .) Com- for radio appear- @ DRAMA 
tly by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- | ances; Diction, || 
a eee: Satan Sabet. With Voice; Speech, Dencing, Eurythuics, || @ MUSIC 
doyee Arling co ™ ede || Fencing; Cultural Courses; Costume De- @ VOICE 
Moers oped eg pay Tang sign and Construction; Stagecraft @ RADIO 
e ’ y - ’ | 
i Rodgers and George Abbott; ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY Diploma and Degrees offered 
music by the first two. Producer: Dwight ie Di Students may enter at any time 
Deere _. een \ by Sone Dramatic Director Centrally located in downtown Chicago 
ine. Directed by Worthington ‘ 
Miner. Settings by Jo Mielziner. — Ask for Catalog 45th year. Catalog on = 
Bolger, Tamara Geva, Luella “3 ber 15, 1936 Address Registrar, Dept. 
Ray = . : 23rd Season Opens Septem osnuaae 
PREHONEYMOON (April 30——.) by Seattle — Washington Chteage 
Anne Nichols and Alford Van Ronkel. 
r: Anne Nichols. fate arm Sedo 
NEW FACES OF 1936 (May 10 —.) Re- 
Wwe. Producer: Leonard Sillman. (42nd Year) | f L / 
DOYLY CARTE COMPANY (Aug. 20—.) hi sc1oo. Theat New Choos 
Gilbert and Sullivan repertory: Oct. ene OF THE re Ot CAO 
W-21, The Mikado; Oct. 22-24, Ruddi- | Ti 
Bre; Oct. 26-31, Trial by J wry and Pi- Courses in Acting, Teaching and Directing | of ft A 4 A eatte 
tales of Penzance; Nov. 2-7, The Yeomen for Stage, Sereen, Radio, 
_ Guard; Nov. g-14, The Gondoliers; Personal Development and Culture EUZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Directo: 
. 16-21, Cox and Box and Pinafore. DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL <liets 
VICTORIA REGINA (Aug. 31——.) Re- DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY > MODERN THEATRE TRAINING 
turn engagement of the Laurence Hous- and PLATFORM ARTS pathy, Sieber mepey ey a Sa 
Hel i: : roducer: Gilbert Miller. With Graduates: Fred Astaire, Kenneth MacKenna, Intensive Session in Fundamentals 
Hayes. Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Louise Latimer, etc. of Acting... 
IDIOT’S cur (A ug. 31——.) Return | Appearances while learning ome - Y. rang tr ay Ag Compreh ive one ~ - Train- 
Cigagement of the Robert E. Sherwood | ‘se Alviene Art Theatre where t = Se da ineines ing, including Radio Broadcasting, 
y. Producer: Theatre Guild. With Al- | pyrene’ irs swine in 20 Allied Te hnlcel Subjects under 16 ee ae ae 
Lunt and Lynn F ontanne. Instructors and Directors-S pecialists, plus 6 appearances in cepted now. 
DEGFELD FOLLIES (Se ae ces entice epee Catalogue on Request 
-LIES (Sept. 14 .) Re 
y turn engagement of the revue, revised. Write Theo. Montaire for Catalog 93 : i Papty 
. Producer: Lee Shubert. With Fannie 66 West 85th St. New York City Carnegie a lellp ajay Mi k City 
Brice, Bobby Clark, Stan Kavanagh. Mieta-toubsaladed idesebddhethohé 
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Costume 
Fabric 


Samples — 
FREE! / 


THEATRICAL ATMOSPHERE 
NEEDS THEATRICAL FABRICS 


IF you want to achieve 
distinctive maximum effects, with 
minimum cost of materials, for 


COSTUMES 
or DRAPERY 
Ask for booklet— 


“What Fabrics Can Do for Your 
Show” 


DAZIAN SS, tne. 


142 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles - Boston 





Chicago - 




















Do you want to be: 


ACTOR 
ACTRESS 
PLAYWRIGHT 
STAGE DESIGNER 
TECHNICIAN 
COSTUME DESIGNER 
DIRECTOR 


@ Send for a copy of the only book 
that tells you whom to see, where to go, 
how to get in, what to do, what prepara- 
tion you need — names, addresses, 
directions, and indispensable facts that 
will save you time, money, foot-aches 
and heartaches. Written by a man who 
knows through years of professional ex- 
perience what it means to break into the 
theatre game on Broadway. 


SO YOU WANT 
TO GO INTO 
THE THEATRE? 


By SHEPARD TRAUBE 


$1.75 LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 





| SEEN BUT NOT HEARD (Sept. 17.) | HAMLET (Nov. 10) Producer and 








by Marie Baumer and Martin Berke- 


ley. Producer: D. A. Doran. With | 


Frankie Thomas. 


REFLECTED GLORY (Sept. 21——.) by 
George Kelly. Producer: Lee Shubert. 
Directed by the author. With Tallulah 
— Clay Clement and Ann An- 

rews. 


NIGHT MUST FALL (Sept. 28——.) by 
Emlyn Williams. From London. Producer: 
Sam H. Harris. With Emlyn Williams. 


LOVE FROM A STRANGER (Sept. 
29——.) Melodrama by Frank Vosper. 
From London. Producer: Alex Yokel. With 
Jessie Royce Landis and Frank Vosper. 


MIMIE SCHELLER (Sept. 30——.) by 
Alfred Golden. Producer: Ned Jakobs. 


WHITE HORSE INN (Oct. 1 .) Musi- 
cal spectacle. Adapted for America by 
David Freedman and Irving Caesar; mu- 
sic by Ralph Benatzky and Robert Stolz. 
Producer: Rowland Stebbins. Directed by 
Erik Charell. With William Gaxton and 
Kitty Carlisle. 


ST. HELENA (Oct. 6——.) by R. C. Sherriff 
and Jeanne de Casalis. From London. 
Producer: Max Gordon. Directed by Rob- 
ert Sinclair. Settings by Jo Mielziner. 
With Maurice Evans. 


HAMLET (Oct. 8 .) Producer and di- 
rector: Guthrie McClintic. Settings and 
costumes by Jo Mielziner. With John 
Gielgud, Lillian Gish, Judith Anderson 
and Arthur Byron. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


AND STARS REMAIN (Oct. 12) Comedy 
by Julius J. and Philip G. Epstein. Pro- 
ducer: Theatre Guild. With Clifton Webb 
and Helen Gahagan. 


DAUGHTERS OF ATREUS (Oct. 14) by 
Robert Turney. Producer: Delos Chap- 
pell. Directed by Frederic McConnell. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. Costumes by 
James Reynolds. With Eleonora Men- 








delssohn, Maria Ouspenskaya and Joanna | 


Roos. 


TOVARICH (Oct. 15) Adaptation by Rob- | 
ert E. Sherwood from the French of | 
acques Deval. Producer: Gilbert Miller. | 


Wad Marta Abba and John Halliday. 


WHITE MAN (Oct. 17) by Samson Ra- | 
phaelson. Producer: Sam Byrd. Settings | 


by Nat Karson. With Sam Byrd. 


IRON MEN (Oct. 19) by Francis Gallagher. 
Producer: Norman Bel Geddes. 


STAGE DOOR (Oct. 20) by George S. Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber. Producer: Sam H. 
Harris. With Margaret Sullavan. 


TEN MILLION GHOSTS (Oct. 23) by 
Sidney Kingsley. Producer and director: 
Sidney Kingsley. Settings by Donald 
Oenslager. With Orson Welles. 


SWEET RIVER (Oct. 28) New dramatiza- | 
tion by George Abbott of Uncle Tom's | 


Cabin. Producer: George Abbott. Settings 
by Donald Oenslager. 


RED, HOT AND BLUE! (Oct. 29) Musical 
by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse; 
music by Cole Porter. Producer: Vinton 
Freedley. Directed by Howard Lindsay. 
Settings by Donald Oecenslager. With 
tg Durante, Ethel Merman, Bob 
lope and The Hartmans. 


PLUMES IN THE DUST (Nov. g) by 


Sophie Treadwell. Producer: Arthur Hop- 
kins. With Henry Hull. 





| Leslie Howard. Settings and 
Stewart Chaney. With Pame ae 
Aubrey Mather and Gertrude En 


| HEDDA GABLER (Nov. 16) Revival 
the Ibsen drama. Producer: Sam | 

Settings by Stewart Chaney. wit 

| mova, Eliot Cabot and Harry Eller. 


| TONIGHT AT 8:30 (Nov. 16) Re 
nine one-act plays by Noel Coward, 
ducer: John C. Wilson. With Noel 

and Gertrude Lawrence. 


THE COUNTRY WIFE (Non, 16) 
of the William Wycherley 
Producers: Gilbert Miller and 
Hayes. Settings by Oliver Mesgel 
Ruth Gordon. 


| YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU} 
16) by George S. Kaufman and My 
Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. Setting 
by Donald Oenslager. 


THE SHOW IS ON! (November) Musi: 
show. Producer: Lee Shubert. Dj 
and designer: Vincente Minnelli, i 
Beatrice Lillie, Bert Lahr, Regina: 
Gardiner and Paul Haakon. 


CLOSED 


TIMBER HOUSE (Sept. 19-19) 
ARREST THAT WOMAN (Sept. 18-2; 
THE GOLDEN JOURNEY (Sep; 
Oct. 3) 
SO PROUDLY WE HAIL (Sept. 22-0¢ 
STORK MAD (Sept. 30-Oct.3) 
| BRIGHT HONOR (Sept. 27-0d. 10) 
LEND ME YOUR EARS (0d. 5-10) 
























Your 1936 Issues of 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


| in 2 volumes, with index, $5. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| Bound volumes of Theatre At 
form a valuable addition to yor 
library — A permanent recon ® 
text and illustration of the ev 
changing theatre of the world- 
Important for reference and & 
tertainment. 


Send us your copies before De 
cember 5th. We will supply & 
December, 1936, issue free. Mist 
ing 1936 numbers supplied at 9 
cents each. 





If you have other complete 
they can also be bound at 
time at $5.00 per year. We 
quote prices on missing nu 


| 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc 
| 40 East 49th St. New York, 


i 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 














































. THEATRE ARTS 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





FOR YOURSELF and YOUR FRIENDS 





Herz is a fine opportunity to save money — to send 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY to friends who ought 
to be receiving it — and to add to your theatre collec- 
tion outstanding BOOKS pee have always wanted 

GIFT CARDS at your 
request. The offer is for new or gift subscriptions only, 


to own! We'll be glad to sen 


not renewals. 
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1 ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 


With choice of 
ACTING: The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 


A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 
by Stanley R. McCandless 


THE LITTLE CLAY CART 
KAI KHOSRU 
BEHIND THE MAGIC CURTAIN 





Ee eer en oe 
ss Ete ny 


2 ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


With choice of 
DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 
by Robert Edmond Jones 


THEATRES by Joseph Urban 





2 ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
and THE ART OF THE DANCE 


by Isadora Duncan 





3 ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS 





issue. 


5 


_ 





$4 


REGULARLY 
$5.00 | 





~Y 





$8 


REGULARLY 
$12.00 





| 


~~ 





$10 


REGULARLY | 
$14.50 | 





$15 


REG. $17.50 





This offer good only until December 31 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
40 East 49th St., New York 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


In ORDERING, please state clearly to whom 
the BOOKS are to be sent, and in whose names 
the subscriptions are to be entered. Add $1 a year 
for foreign postage; 10c a copy for foreign book 
orders. Unless we are otherwise instructed, sub- 
scriptions will start with the January, 1937, 








Now York Sch 
of the Theatre 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


y% and Prod " 
WINTER MS OPEN JANUARY 
4TH for SIX WEEKS Intensive Ses- 
sion in Fundamentals of Acting . . . 


SEVEN MONTHS comprehensive 

Radio i “4 
casting, e 

and Public Performances. pena 


Catalogue on Req 





Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Telephowe COlermbes 5.2445 











TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL For tHe STAGE 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting 
edepted to the needs of the Americen thestre student 
end professional actor, under the direction of 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
ANDRIUS JILINSKY VERA SOLOVIOVA 


Spring Term Begins January 4 


For Further Information Inquire 
FRANCES DEITZ, Managing Director 
29 W. 56St.,N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-5834 











COLUMBIA COLLECE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


GIG SOUTH WICHIGAW BOULEVARD 
Founded by Mary A. Blood 


@ DRAMA 

@ MUSIC 

@ VOICE 

@ RADIO 
Diplome and Degrees offered 
Students may enter ot any time 

Centrally located in downtown Chicago 
45th year. Catalog on request. 


Address Registrar, Dept. 20 
616 S. Michigen Bivd., Chicego 














THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Seattle — Washington 


Graduates include 


Josephine Elena Miramova 
Hutchinson Gloria Grafton 
Louise Soelberg Mildred Huhn 


Marion Clayton John 
Walter Coy O'Shaughnessy 


NELLIE C. CORNISH 
Director 


ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 
Dramatic Director 
























School and Studio Directory continued 














hanya holm i 


— $$ ee ee 
Stage Screen Radio out 
Franees 


school of dancing and concert group 


formerly known as 


NEW YORK WIGMAN SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
will be conducted under her own name 


hanya holm studio 





215 west 11th street 


new york, n. y. 


wa 9-6530 


ROBINSON. 
DUFF 


Under this internationally famous coach 
ural talents will be developed by the came meting 
that have brought success to a long list of ~ 
screen stars. Described as‘ The Great fT, 
the late DAVID BEL ASC( cache ® 
Teacher of Ina Claire, Heien Hayes, Ry 
t 
terton, Katharine Hepburn, Jane Wya att, i 
Perkins, Van Heflin, Erik Rhodes, Michael | Bartley: 
hers 


For over 25 “ 
@ maker dan 


Louise Chaffee, Carol Stone and many ot 
WINTER COURSES START JAN, ll 
DRAMATIC COURSE: Classes in T 
Pantomime and Interp -retation of Roa 


For Business People and High School St 
Saturday Afternoon Classes in Technique, 


Individual instruction. Professional Coaching fp 
beginners as well as advanced students Speca 7 
courses for teachers and public speakers, 


235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. y, 
RHinelander 4-7900 BU Utterfield 8 











MARIAN RICH 
VOICE TRAINING 


Projection — Quality — Range 
Placement, breath control, ear training, applied to speech 


Private or class lessons. 


For information or appointment 


Address: 550 Park Ave., New York 


Progress verified 

by voice-recordings 

Nazimova says, ‘ 
greatest things in acting. 


‘Sincerity and the correct use of voice are the 
Make gramophone records. 


on the staff of 


Maria Ouspen- 
skaya School of 
Dramatic Arts; 
Tamara Daykar- 
hanova’s School 
for the Stage; 
Summer Work- 
shop, of the 
Westchester 
Playhouse. 


One false note or inflection may ruin an entire performance.” 
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DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMA 


Modern Dance 


For Beginners, Intermediates, 
Professionals 


CHRISTMAS COURSE 
Dec. 23 to Jan. 5 


Academy of Allied An 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Paintix 
349 West 86th Street New York Gy 
SChuyler 4-1216 




















MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 52 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, 
WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 15 
Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


TEACHING, DIRECTING 





July, 
Vineyard Island, Massachusetts. 





DELAH Litt 
of the SPOKEN WORD 


and THEATRE WORKSH0 
WINTER SCHOOL—Cleveland, Ohio- 


Radio, Theatre, Platform Arts, Teach- 
ing, Self-development. Public per- 
formances monthly. Qualifying 
students accepted by the Cleveland 
Playhouse. Diploma. 


SUMMER SCHOOL —26th Year—June, 
August. Oak Bluffs, Marth’ 








For catalogue address 


| \ 

MR. PHIDELAH RICE j 

} 1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Obie | 5 
— 


——ee 














WAYBURN'S 


DANCING, SINGING, RADIO 
AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


and Radio 
Class or private instruction ender the personal super- 
vision of Nep Waysurn, Ziegfeld Follies producer 
and one of the world’s greatest teachers. Mr. Wayburn 
has coached, directed and helped up the ladder of 
fame such glamorous stars as Fred Astaire, Jeannette 
MacDonald, Eddie ona Mae West, Clifton Webb, 
Grace Moore, W. Fields, Fannie Brice, and many 
of the newest bd, including Gertrude Niessen, Mary 





Phillips, Nick Long, Jr., Nydia Westman, Georgie 
pooee. Paulette Goddard, Polly Walters, Melissa 
ason. 


Facilities at Ned Wayburn’s include Demi Tasse 
Theatre and completely equipped Radio Station. 
Opportunities for qualified students to appear in 
publie performances throughout the year. 

FREE talent analysis, call, phone or write (Studio T3) 


625 MADISON AVE., ‘N. Fe 


Bet sth & S9th St Ph 








When 


writing to adve 


| 





Helen Ford 


STAFFORD 


founder of the Actor's First Studio offers 
complete, practical training for both the 
beginner and the advanced student pre- 
paring for the Stage, Screen or Radio. 
Students receive the benefit of Miss 
Stafford's teaching methods based on 
years of actual theatre experience. 


Miss Rachel Crothers, well-known playwright and 
author, says, “! consider Helen Ford Stafford the 
most inspiring teacher of acting | have ever known.” 


Write or telephone for further details: 


TOWER STUDIO 


3218 Cuties Flees. New York, N. Y. 
cle 7-7000 





rtisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 





(42nd Year) 


fllNiene erst Teall 


Coursesin Acting, Teachi 
for Stage, Sereen, Radio, 
Personal Development and Culture 
DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 
and PLATFORM ARTS 
Graduates: Fred Astaire, Kenneth Mac 
Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Louise Latimet, 


Appearances while learning assure N. Y. ope 

| the Alviene Art Theatre where the weekly student Sud 
formances are open to the Public, Producers and 
Directors. Training in 20 Allied Technical Subjects 
Instructors and Directors-S pecialists, plus 6 ap 
each play produced. 


Write Theo. Montaire for Catalog 
66 West 85th St. New York 
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